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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | on the number or cut of my buttons. His majesty was tall, 
s but rather stiff, with a large; long,. plain, . inexpressive 

face. * * After the company had made their bows 

eT ee ee | to their royal host and hostess, we all adjourned to the little 
Personal Recollections of a Ten Months’ Residence in| oe al tices. Leal oak; ust ‘xara ter toon’ The 
oe toes tne from Pesce kept in Paris play in so confined a place was very dull work, with most of 
uring the Crisis of 1839. By Major riche remreses the disadvantages, and none of the excitement of private 
London, 1846. Olivier, aie | theatricals according to our ideas. For the performers there 
Is it to author or publisher that the world is indebted were professional and yet indifferent. Fanny Elisler, how- 
for this volume? Whose is the speculation? Whose! ever, by a solo dance, shed a temporary ray of light on the 
the judgment that resolved on its publication? We fear | gloomy affair. After the play came the supper, which was a 
that disappointment must be the result, whether fame or) real dinner, and a very good one in its way; and I own that, 
profit was the object. It has been termed a very dull, a though I am neither gourmand nor gourmet, I enjoyed that 
very conceited, a very empty, and a very silly book ; but; hour and a half exceedingly. One got into conversation and 
it does not deserve such entire condemnation. It has, heard amusing things. None of the corps diplomatique were 
some merits, as the extract below will prove, though Present at this party. The king only entertains them once a 


mingled with many faults. It contains not a little in- 
formation that will be new to the reader. We, therefore, | 
briefly notice it in our record ofthe progress of publica-| 
tion, presenting a single passage as the best specimen we 

could find, and which, we see, has also attracted the | 
notice of a contemporary, from whose columns we cut | 
it, to save a borrowed volume from the danger of dirt in| 
the printing-office, | 

A COURT BALL. 

One morning a respectable looking man, who turned out to | 
be a servant out of livery, entered my sitting-room, and in. | 
formed me ‘‘ that the king bid me to the theatre, ball, and 
supper at the palace of the Princess Lignitz, en civile,’’—| 
(that is, in mufti). Itis curious that the king’s parties were | 
almost always attended in plain clothes; though anywhere | 
else but in his majesty’s palace a Prussian officer was never | 
seen in Berlin out of his uniform. When the day and hour 
arrived (seven I think was the hour), I drove to the Linden 
in a carriage, and joining the line of vehicles was duly set 
down in my turn. ‘On reaching the reception-room, I found 
one length of it occupied’ by ladies, and the other by gentle- 
men,—all standing. Indeed there was not.a seat in the room. | 
I joined the dismal black throng. Every gentleman wore a | 
white neekeloth, which has since become so universal in Eng- | 
land. After the conipany had waited some time, the folding 
doors at the head of the room flew open, and six or seven 
ladies all of a row, and holding each other by the hand, swept 
into the apartment: These were the king’s daughters-in-law, 
his nieces, and his lefthand wife, the Princess Lignitz. This 
Jair irruption (!) was followed by the king, and all the male | 
members of the royal family. This was the proper time for | 
presenting the few strangers... An English deputy-lieutenant, | 
who was passing through Berlin, was presented at the same 
time as myself, first to the king and next to the Princess 
Lignitz. A few matter-of-course questions,—regular royal 
questions,—was all that we could expect, and was all that we 
obtained. The king inquired my regiment, my service, my 
quarters; but as I was in plain clothes, he made no remark 


| year, and that at a morning party, of the nature of those called 


by our Gallic neighbours, dancing breakfasts: Moreover, 
no prince of the blood can ask them to his parties more than 
once a year. This is a sad custom for diplomatists, who gene- 
rally live in a court atmosphere. Its origin:dates from Frede- 
rick the Great.. It happened one eveniag-at a royal supper 
given by that prince, and at which the corps diplomatique 
were present, that in.an unguarded moment, when his majesty 
was implenus veteris Bacchi, he allowed a sarcasm to escape 
him at the expense of the Empress of Russia; whose character 
was anything but immaculate. A few days later, Frederick 
received information from his own minister at St. Petersburg, 
that his unfortunate Gon-mot had been reported to ber impe 
rial majesty, with whom he was then very anxious to remain on 
amicable terms. The king, naturally disgusted at being thus 
betrayed in what he considered the privacy of his social hours, 
declared that none of the corps diplomatique should ever sup 
with him again. At the next evening party, that respectable 
body were given to understand that: his majesty would at sup- 
per-time prefer their room to their company; but that they 
might, if they pleased, wait in the saloons for the concert which 
would follow the supper. But like all men of business habits, 
the corps diplomatique probably looked upon eating and 
drinking as the sine gud non clauses.of a social treaty. The 
rejected and dejected diplomatists were in high dudgeon at 
being left in the royal saloons, to feast their eyes on gilded 
walls, while their co-guests had adjourned to more substantial 
repasts. They, therefore, held counsel together, and decided 
not to await the return of the company from supper, but to 
make themselyes immediately scarce, They have never, 
believe, been since invited by a King of Prussia to an evening 
party. * * After supper the counny adjourned to the 
ball-room. The Prussians waltzed divinely. The couples 
followed each other quite close, and when necessary, in small 
circles, without ever gaining on, and far less tumbling over, 
each other, in the way one generally sees the matter managed 
at home. Then the mazourka also was always beautifully per- 
formed. The Prussians danced all those sort of dances pre- 
eminently. But what they could not get through well or 
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gracefully was the quadrille or ‘* contretanz”’ of French import- 


ation. It was always a contretemps to them. _ They could not 
even walk through it without looking like sticks; and there 
were therefore seldom more than two quadrilles danced in the 
course ofa ball. The divine polka was then a thingstill hidden in 
the womb of time. The royal princes danced with whom they 
pleased, previous engagements giving way before them, unless 
of course previous engagements to royalty. The princesses 
also selected their own partners. * * As for the king, he 
might be seen standing alone, hat in hand, near a circle of 
waltzers ; watching them all the time the dance lasted, with the 
grave and imperturbable countenance of an Asiatic gazing on 
the performance of dancing girls, for which he has duly paid. 
The Princess of Lignitz and most of the other princesses 
danced a great deal. When I was sufficiently tired of witness- 
ing performances which I could not hope to equal, I retired 
to my own quiet lodgings. 








HISTORY. 

The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. By SamvE. 
SHarpe. A new edition. London, 1846. Moxon. 

Mr. Suarpe’s History of Egypt has taken its place 
among the standard histories in our language, this 
honour being awarded to it not only for the laborious re- 
search with which the facts have been accumulated, but 
for the acuteness displayed in the deduction of the pro- 
bable truth from the obscurity which envelopes the 
material, from which alone the historian can frame 
his narrative. Mr. Suarpe possesses another claim 
to admiration in the artistic skill of the compo- 
sition. His style is singularly vigorous and ner- 
vous—a model of historical writing; good taste pre- 
sides everywhere. There is no attempt at grandilo- 
quence, yet never does he lapse into slovenliness, He 
preserves throughout an easy and graceful march, as 
becomes the theme. His descriptions ate graphic, 
without laboriousness; when disquisition is necessary, 
it is put into the fewest words, and the narrative is re- 
sumed. His accounts of the philosophies of the various 
schools, his criticisms on philosophers and authors, are 
marked by a large and tolerant spirit, able and willing to 
discover the good as well as the bad of whatever is sub- 
mitted to his judgment. As a specimen of this we pre- 
sent a single passage descriptive of two great men :— 


ARISTOPHANES AND ERATOSTHENES. 


Among the men of letters who at this time lived and taught 
in the schools of Alexandria was Aristophanes the gramma- 
rian, who gained the high office of head of the Museum in the 
following way: at one of the public sittings at which the king 
was to hear the poems and other writings of the pupils read, 
and, by the help of seven men of letters who sat with him as 
judges, was to give away honours and rewards to the best 
authors, one of the chairs was empty, one of the judges hap- 
pened not to be there. The king asked who should be called 
up to fill his place; and, after thinking over the matter, the 
six judges fixed upon Aristophanes, who had made himself 
known to them by being seen daily studying in the public 
library. When the reading was over, the king, the public, and 
the six other judges were agreed upon which was the best piece 
of writing; but Aristophanes was bold enough to think other- 
wise, and he was able by means of his great reading to find 
the very book in the library from which the pupil had copied 
the greater part of his work. The king was much struck with 
this proof of his learning, and soon afterwards made him keeper 
of thelibrary. Aristophanes followed Zenodotus in his critical 
efforts to mend the text of Homer’s poems. He also invented 
the several marks by which grammarians now distinguish the 
tone and length of a syllable and the breathing of a vowel, 
that is, the marks for long and short, and the accents and 
aspirate. The last two, after his time, were always placed 


over Greek words, and are still used in printed books; the 


graphy, was at this time at the head of the mathematical school. 
He was the first who fixed the place of a city upon the earth 
by the help of astronomy; or by means of its latitude, which 
he learned from the length of the sun’s-shadow at noon on the 

uinoetial days; and he named this observation the Theory of 
Shadows. From this he found that the earth was a ball; and, 
by measuring the distance between two places, he learned the 
length of a degree of latitude, which he found to be seven 
hundred stadia, and that three hundred and sixty times that 
distance, or two hundred and fifty-two thousand stadia, was 
the measure of the earth’s circumference. With this know- 
ledge, he lessened the mistakes in maps, which before his time 
had been drawn without any help from astronomy, and in 
which the distances in miles had been mostly laid down by 
days’ journeys, or by measuring along the crooked roads. By 
these great strides of science he justly earned the name of 
Surveyor of the World. 


This new edition is very handsomely printed, and will 
be a valuable acquisition to the historical library. Nor 
should any school library be without it. 





The Cabinet History of England. Vols. XV. to XVIII. 
London: Knight and Co. 

TuHIs, as our readers are aware, is an abbreviated reprint 
of the best parts of the “ Pictorial History of England.” 
The peculiar feature is its astonishing cheapness. Here 
we have the most perfect and valuable History of Eng- 
land yet written, offered at the price of a shilling a vo- 
lume. Who would be without it? 








FIcTIoN. 
The Fortunes of Turlogh O’Brien. Nos. I to III, 
Dublin: M‘Glashar. 

A NOVEL, brought out in the fashion once made so po- 
pular by Dickens. Each number is illustrated with two 
clever engravings. The tale promises to be one of con- 
siderable attractions, The author, although choosing to 
preserve the anonymous, is a writer of considerable 
power and much promise, if he cannot boast of other per- 
formances, as from the mastery of his pen we suspect he 
might. Certainly he is no novicein his art, 








POETRY. 

Festus: a Poem. By Puiuipe JAMEs Baltvey, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. Second Edition, London: Pickering. 
Poetry has two distinct phases—the poetry of the 
affections, and the poetry of intellect. This distinction 
is not ideal, but a difference observable in the internal 
life of poetry itself. What we have called distinct phases 
are not, consequently, divided and diverging. They are 
only distinct in relation to themselves, but in relation to 
each other, and in relation to the complete development 
of poetry, they are mutual helps and necessary assistants. 
The most popular poetry is, primarily, the poetry of the 
affections; secondarily, the poetry of the intellect ; but, 
considered as governing the result of a poet’s immor- 
tality, there is no primary and no second In the 
great poetic mind, affection and intellect are divided by 
phrenological rules, but united by poetical necessity ; 
and the effect of this assimilation is, that each sublimates 
the character of each. But although a poet is created 
from those two distinctive phases, yet he is not the less 
one—not the less undivided—not the less complete in 
his genius. SHAKESPEARE, SCHILLER, and DANTE 

are proofs of this truth, 
Poetry is itself a thing of God! 
He made His Prophets poets: and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power ! 





marks for long and short syllables are only used in works of 
prosody. 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene, the inventor of astronomical geo- 


| Love and power are the synonyms of affection and 
| intellect, and Mr. BAILEY may with strictest propriety 
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en aan 
have used the terms. But he has used equivalent terms, 
and he has decided, from his strong internal faculty as a 
poet, that a poet expands into. the ethereal likeness of 
God, by the increasing possession of feeling and energy ; 
feeling which searches for objects to bless, and intellect 
which governs and directs it. But it may be asked why 
we have commenced a notice of Festus so paradoxically. 

It may be asked why we have given anything more 
than a brief announcement of Festus now it has reached 
a second edition. We dismiss the last anticipated ques- 
tion first, that we may have more elbow-room, and more 
freedom to answer the other. It is because we wish 
everybody to read Festus, overflowing as it is with the nee- 
tar of racy thought, that we consider any time and any 
season a time and a.season to point out its beauties, and 
to recommend it to the world. It is because we have 
been so long compelled to satisfy our critical appetite on 
the water-gruel of the most unpoetical poetizers that we 
are now the more anxious to feast on the literary 
nourishment of Festus, which bubbles from its pages like 
sparkling wine from an inéxhatistible fountain. It will 
be found that the commencement of our notice is neces- 
sary to understand Mr. BarLey’s claims as a poet, since 
he exhibits, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of intel- 
lect and the sensitiveness of affection, which are unmis- 
takeable evidences of genius. 

No great poet ever led a soul to the footstool of God 
by degrading the nature of man. No great poet ever 
guided a spirit to the portals of heaven by denouncing 
and spurning-the-earth.-. A poct’s home is the world; 
and the world’s smiles, and the world’s tears, the 
world’s hopes and the world’s triumphs are the stirrings 
of his own internal life. The flowers and the melodies 
of the earth are the blossoms and the music of his own 
superior soul. His love is with them, and their beauty 
and their voices with him, and so the animate and the 
inanimate have a sympathetic kindred. Out of this 
philosophy of love Mr. BarLey speaks of the earth :— 

From age to age, from hour to hour, I still 
Have hoped it would grow better—hope so now ; 
’Tis better than it once was, and hath more 

Of mind and freedom than it ever had. 

I love it more than ever. 

If beauty be the minister which God has appointed to 
ennoble man, then let the poetlavish his utmost praise on 
a world so beautiful as ours. That it is so, Mr. BAILEY 
doubts not, or his pen had never perpetuated beauty by 
writing the following :— 

Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty, 
And by that love they are redeemable ; 

For in love and beauty they acknowledge good, 
And good is God—the great necessity. 


We believe the beauty born of the mighty universe 
around us to be what Mr. BArLey and all other great 
poets hold it to be, a monitor speaking eternally to the 
universal heart of mankind. The preacher’s voice whis- 
pers to him who, amid a life of restless tyranny, pauses 
to look on the untroubled daisy at his feet. The 
preacher’s voice chaunteth to him who, amidst a life of 
selfishness, stops and listens to the birds who warble for 
the general family of man. The preacher’s voice thun- 
ders to him who, amidst a life of grovelling lust, looks 
up and hearkens to the sublime dashing of a cataract. 
The beautiful of forms, and the beautiful of sound, have 
a mutual influence, without which despots would be 
more despotic, misers more miserly, and fanatics more 
fanatical. If Lear was “every inch aking,” Festus is 
every inch a poet,and he sings with a musical sweet- 
ness, like the voice of childhood. Listen ! 


Lucifer. Why love mankind ? 
The affections are thy system’s weaknesses ; 
The wasteful outlets of self-maintenance. 

Festus. The wild flower’s tendril, proof of feebleness, 
Proves strength; and so we fling our feelings out, 








The tendrils of the heart, to bear us up. 
O Earth! how drear to think to tear oneself, 
Even for.an hour, from looks like this of thine ; 
From features, oh! so fair; to quit for aye 
The luxury of thy side. Why, why art thou 
Thus glorious, and ’twere not to sate the soul, 
And chide us for the senseless dream of Heaven ? 
The still strong stream sweeps onward to its end, 
Like one of the great purposes of God ; 
Or like, may be, a soul like mine to Him. 
Along yon deep blue vein upon thy bosom, 
Earth! I could float for ever. See it there— 
Winding among its green and smiling isles, 
Like Charity amidst her children dear ; 
Or Peace, rejoicing in her olive wreaths, 
And gladdening as she glides along the lands. 
Lucifer. And yet all this must end—must pass; drop down 
Oblivion like a pebble in a pit: 
For God shall lay His hand upon the earth, 
And crush it up like a red leaf, 
Festus. Not be? 
I cannot root the thought, nor hold it firm. 
Lucifer. This same sweet world which thou wouldst fondly 
deem 
Eternal, may be; which I soon shall see 
Destruction suck back as the tide a shell. 
Festus. It willnot be yet. 1’ll woo thee, world, again, 
And revel in thy loveliness and love. 
I have a heart with room for every joy: 
And since we must part sometime, while I may, 
I'll quaff the nectar in thy flowers, and press 
The richest clusters of thy luscious fruit 
Into the cup of my desires. I know 
My years are numbered not in units yet. 
But I cannot live unless I love and am loved ; 
Unless I have the young and beautiful 
Bound up like pictures in my book of life. 
It is the intensest vanity alone 
Which makes us bear with life. Some seem to live, 
Whose hearts are like those unenlightened stars 
Of the first darkness—lifeless, timeless, useless— 
With nothing but a cold night air about them ; 
Not suns—not planets—darkness organized : 
Orbs of a desert darkness : with no soul 
To light its watchfire in the wilderness, 
And civilize the solitude one moment. 
There are such seemingly; but how or why 
They live I know not. This to me is life : 
That if life be a burden, I will join 
To make it but the burden of a song: 
I hate the world’s coarse thought. And this is life ; 
To watch young beauty’s budlike feelings burst 
And load the soul with love ;—as that pale flower, 
Which opes at eve, spreads sudden on the dark 
Its yellow bloom, and sinks the air down with sweets. 
Let Heaven take all that’s good—Hell all that’s foul ; 
Leave us the lovely! and we will ask no more. 


From revelling on the visible beauty which is ever 
present to his eye, Festus turns to the spiritual beauty 
of man. He weeps as he gazes into the innermost soul 
of his brother, to see the seed of wickedness there, but 
ever and anon he smiles the smile of hope. Not from 
the keenness of his ideality, but by the truth of his far- 
sightedness, he sees a flower bursting from bud to 
bloom, where others see nothing but a weed. In the 
centre of bad he observes the residence of good. In the 
midst of a mental chaos he perceives the glimmer of 
what shall be a mental glory. The sun may be eclipsed, 
but he knows eclipses are not perpetual. Night spreads 
its raven wing, but he knows that night is not eternal. 
Festus is a great prophet of the age, who bequeaths 
faith and energy to the age, by pointing to the illus- 
trious result of faith and energy. He speaks by the 
philosophy of action—the philosophy by which Franx- 
Lin and Howarp gained an immortality from the past, 
and by which Coppen and Evinvu Burritt are gain- 
ing it from the present, In the poem of Festus there is 
a wonderful commingling of the loveliness of nature, 
with all that is lovely in religion and morals, manners 
and politics. We are presented with a gorgeous picture 
of what is and what should be, which is partially ex- 
pressed in the line, 

It is time that something should be done for the poor. 
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In the endeayour, to, accomplish this something we 
have 59 one. Asie Yom uate fo, ane RAR She 
world,” give, ,place.ta; another, who, will attempt mo. less.’ 
But the, statesman always, lays, hold of the. skirts of the 
poet... The statesman’s.m DOHA EhetARIC is, the echo 


of the, poet's, outspeaking, heart... The is, always 
the. first:to utter great social.and hae peliag whack, 
7) thies piel a come 
the, 


reyerberated, through, the. 

at last to test the, wisdom,, congregated . round, the, wool- 
sack... What,,might we.not ,expect from Festus, after 
his utterance, “ Thank God, Lamia, maa, nota philo- 
sopbee. What.we-expect from him .is, uttered in, his 
sublime prayer, which.ts,all too:leng for,,extract, but we 
will, endeavour ;tg, uniyersalize truth. hy. selecting a 
portion of. it. % 


Sill 
Grant es, dh God" (that fa Thy holy love" 
The) universal :peopte ofthe world oi 15 

May. grow more gent and happy every days 
Mightier, wiser, bler, too, towards. Thee. 
And that all ranks, all classes, callings, states 

Of life; sq fat ns such seem right to Thee, 

‘O-May mingleWito ofi6\ like Sister trees, 

And so ih Oue:stem flourish! :++thatial) Jaws 
And powenssef. governtaent be-based-and/used 
Jn good and for the peaple’s sake ;—that each 
May, fee] himself 0’ FS pate to all, ; 
And act as though atl saw him ;that the’ whole, 
The mass of every pation mayso dé BI ness 
As is most worthy! of the néwtito: Goby’ UVST VISIS 
Fora whole people’s souls, each one worth more 
Than a mere world of matter, make combined 
A something godlikoosdmething ike'to'Theel° ” : 
We pray Tite for the-welfare pfulkmeassoo csbomimsdol’ 
Let monarchs: whe love truth and freedour feeb! ! ; 
The, happiness.off safety, and tespect oi) 2991 
From those they pyle, and guardianship from Thee. 
Let them remember they fre Set on thrones 
As representatives, not substitutes 
Of nations, ta implead with God and man. 
Let ‘tyrants’ who haté truth} or fear'the free, 
Know that‘to'rale in slavery arid ‘ertor, 
Por the mere‘ends ofipersonal pomp aad power; 
Is such a:siovas doth deserve a hell / 
To itself sale, ; Let/both remember, Lord jai 
They are but things. like-natured with, atlnations;,.,, 
‘Phat, mountains issue out,of plains, and not ; 
Plains out ef mountains, and so likewise, kings 
Are of the people, not the people of kings, 








Equally apt with’ Hanlet’s advice to the players, ‘is 
Festus’ advice to the ipoets:: “Mr. BarLey’s knowledge 
of ‘sterling poetry, and’ the’ description ‘of that’ Kriow- 
ledge, would alone He’ stfitient té starip ‘him asa poet. 
What more' needful; aml what more Deautifal/and true, 
than the following on the nature ofste:asiiyiA to yroteid 


3 THOUGHTS AND WORDS ? 
Pestis. +Expetience tind linagication are’ 

Mother and‘Site 6f son¥-Sthe Karp ani hand. 

‘The bard's ‘aim isto Pive us thoughts} his art” 

Liethoin giving them as-bright as maybe. 

And even, when theimlopks:aresearthy; ‘still>s $8 syst 

lf ppened, like;zepide, they maybe found 

Full ofall sparkhing, sparry. dovelivess. jo505% $oc)}—esz 

They should be wrought, not.cast.;, like tempered stee} 

Burned and cooled, burped.again, and cooled again, 

A'thought f§ like a ray Of tipht— complex 

An’ haturé)‘siniple’otity Tr meets 

Words are the’motes' of thought, and nothing more: 

Words arelike séaishells‘ow the éhore j they show 

Where theimind ends;/and-not‘how far ithas been: 

Let every thought,)too; seldier-like, be stripped, 

And roughly looked over. . The dress. of words, 

Like to the Roman girl’s enticing garb, 

Should let the play of Jimb-be seen through it, 

And the round rising form. A mist of words, 

Like halos round the mroon, though they enlarge 

The scenting size of thoughts, make the light Tees 

Doubly. ‘tis the thought writ down we want, 


Not its effeet—not likenesses of likenesses. 
And:such descriptions are not, more than gloves 
Tastead of hands te shake, enough for us. 

Sludent.—But is the power—is poesie inborn, 
Or is it to be gained by. art or toi! ? 





DHE ARIAT. 


Festus.—It is underived, except from God ;.but where 
Strongest, asks most of. human care;and gid. )soo) 5.17 
Great bards toil much,and-most », dat.most,at fizsty 3/1 
Ere they can learn to,eoncentrate the-seuls dT 
For hours upon a thought to, carey iite!>0 ft > iT 

m9 Ai1982 39 amaoth siil aid tO 
If all written poetry, except Festus;\-was blotted: out, 
in Festus there : would: stillo remain sufficient sch to 


rekindle in other poets what was lost: “There ‘w be 
sufficient thought to preserye a nation from falling into 
the darkness of barbarism... No.man. can, accuse us of 
flattery; when we have. oceasion(for praise, we:\praise 
earnestly and fearlesslyy: «Wefeél’ that’ Festus'is not 
sufficiently understoodthat Mr: Barrey ‘is ‘not, suffi- 
ciently known, although he is the greatest _grasper of 
poetic symbols, and poetic passion,, that, the, age has 


‘| produced. This is no injustice to the many brilliant 


poets whose living efforts havé céntralized, and are still 
centralizing, ‘ the Sheet “And “noblest ‘feelings which lie 
scattered at antagonistic points, _We acknowledge-their 
worth, their earnestness, their inspiration, and, them suc- 
cess ; but if imaginative scope, amagnificent fancy; and a 
power which cai anould’ faricy and ‘imagination: into 
a complete picture, havi the hues ofa Titian, and the 
masculine, strength of a, Michael,. Angelo, .be th 


e,proofs 


| of poetic genius, then. Mr. Baiuey, has no equaljamong 


the poets ‘ofthexage. » Whoncans read! Festus}! and 
not instantly pronounce. it a startling and extraordinary 
poem? The dreamings of the mainsteel and, the. wisdom. 
of the philosapher,.are, here, interlaced, like star naingling 
its light with star. Heaven .and, ‘Hell, ‘Time andi ter- 
nity, Love and Hatred; ‘Life’ anti’ Death, Faith and 
Despair—all the consrarieti#’ of ‘human sensation here 
scowl and spatkle together, . Festus. is a gteater,poet than 
ConTarint FLewina,, because he, is more, expansive 
and more expressive. In Mr. Baatey’s handyintagery 
is like a playthi i flings. it around him 
with a isvish carelessness. All the symbolical kingdom 
seems as dtth ander Mr, Baeee Ol as the sun- 
shine and the storm were~obedient to the rod of Pros- 
pero. His\dyricah skill ‘is wonderful; ‘whem we consider 
the: grander attainments of -his ‘muse; yet the charde- 
teristi¢/ofi the, song: dwells tvith shim’ equallywith the 
quality of the drama.'\'Thé fernale chatacters in Festus 
are-supremely changed: with: the ethereal apd:quick sen- 
sibility of womanknéss; Each ones a breathing history 
ofcher sex: But, \“the greatest»is behind,” Festus, in 
(his,own: person, shews’ tlie triumph ‘of good ‘over evil. 
)The mortal(is victorious, and God 4siglorified. » We have 
said, enough to. recommend Festus, but qot-enougli'to do 
it justice. A few more extracts will be moreowelcome 
to the reader than otf éxptanation of them. 
a2U0OS MAIIS9OeIM 
STORMS. 
‘But. fervor bag Shenley aamnsaealldnaens ; 
ve; 0: easure, faron.¢; “es 
hen: Mies lion oe ay of battles ‘ oy ry 
'The storm rose foie, shook ont his ‘shaggy mané, ” 
And leapt abroad‘ oti ‘the world, and lay:down red, 
Liekiog himself to bleep/asiit got light’; 2b 
And ia‘ the cataract-like, tread; of-a crowd, 
And its irresistible rush, flooding,the.green 
As though it came to doom, than e’er I can 
‘Feel in this faery orb Of shade and Shine. 
Ploveearth 0°05 9 * > Ww 2S 
DREAMS, 
Fesius.—The dead of night earth seems but seemiag— 
The soul seems but a something dreaming. , 
The biris dreaming, ‘in its nest, 
! Of song, and 'sky, and lovéd one’s breast ; 
s(is The lap-dog dréams;as round he lies, 
_./,m.moonshine of his mistress’ eyes : 
The steed is dreaming, in his stall, 
Of one long breathless leap and fall: 
Thé hawk hath dreamt him thrice of wiags 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave} 
But waking, feels them clipt) and clings 





Mad to the perch *twere‘mad to leave ; 
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oDhe dhild is dreaming ofits toyss | 
The murderé? of Galiv home Wyss eon 


j Jager 
sper 3 ¢ 





The weak ate dreaitiing endless featee 


The proud of How‘their pride appears’s° >” 

The poor enthusiast add sa 

Of his life dreams the sacrifice-— a 

Sees;(as enthusiast only ¢an)* is90q mouiiw t | 

The truth that;made him more than maw; 91°)! ty 

; $e) hears, gnee more, ins visigune trance,,/ bers 
voice c mapansiin Oadyance,.. , hagrecar tert 

Where wealth palaed- love veisdit (Regs 

Or deeds of anger dared and-done. | 

‘Phe mother dreameth uf her child’ a Tod 

The maidiof hish who\hatli/beguilkdes inst ony). 

.., Phe, youth of her he loves toi wells ...1-.5 nsioitter 
The good of God—the ill of Hell, — Lin 
Who live of death—of life who die— 

The dead of immortality, 98°90" 
' ey SPM OBTION, warril s 
{oo Never be in haste in writing. . 
Let that thon utterest be of nature’s flow, ’ 
Not art’s’;' a fountain’s, nots pump’s. “But once 

+ Begun, work thow alf thidgethto thy work) 0°” 

>And setithyselfiaboutiit; asthe sea is 0 

‘; About earth, lashing at it day’and night, 

. “And leave the. stamp ofithine own, soul. in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 

The theme shall start and struggle in thy breast, 
Like toa spirit in its'toinb at tiging) 
Rendiog thesstones, and erying, Resurrection! 

, MONUMENT TO WARRIORS. 
Here is a'statue'to some mighty man 
‘Who beat his name on the'dtum ofthe world’s ear 
Till:it was stupefied, and, I suppbée, 


Not Knowieg what it was about, reared up 
, This marble mockery sof mortality, ..., 
Which shall outlive the memory of the man 
And all like’ bim whio water earth with Hood, 
And‘sow' with bones, or day good he'did; 
As edgles outlive gnats... // 1! 








The Pictorial Balludist; andthe Pictorial Shakspeare-— 
-Parts IX. of each continue to deserve support: by: their 
cheapness, and) the excellent »taste: in which they are 
printed and-allustrated:, 7hé Baldadist is; in truth, a 
-valuable acquisition ‘to our ‘literature. The wood-cuts 
that adorn this are fine specimiens’of art. } 

Lhe People’s Dictionary of the! Bible-+Parts 1X. and 
_X. advances from the: word “‘ Canaan” “to ‘the word 
“Ceremonies.” \ It 4s the most»complete Dictionary! of 
the Bible ever published, and should be found im every 
household. iY 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ne 


Sale’s Brigade°in Afghanistan; with an Account of the 


Seizure and Capture ‘of Jellalabad. By’ the Rev. G.| 


R. Giese, M.A., Principal Chaplain to, the . Forces. 

8vo. London, 1846, John, Murray. 
To an accidental meeting of “Mr. Grete with the 13th 
regiment, at the’ sea-bathing’’ quarter’ of Walmer, is at- 
tributed the production of this volume. ‘° Repeated con- 
versations with the actors of the brave. exploits, herein 
chronicled, coupled with the fact that no.satisfactory 
narrative of the memorable march from Cabul to Jella- 
labad, through a country every mile of which was fiercely! 
contested, determined the reverend author to. give a 
succinct account of the movements and accidents of 
Saue’s brigade from the period when: they quitted Ca- 
bul to that of their relief by General: Poruock at Jella-' 
labad. The accuracy of the particulars piven is vouched, 
by the journals of the officers engaged ‘in the’ campaign, 
and by the orderly-books. of the 13th regiment, which! 
have been freely used... From, these, and the statements 
of the officers engaged, the author has compiled a story 
of uncommon interest, the effect of which is heightened 


‘THE CRITIC. 


By simplicity of stylé, and the artléss® and obviously 
truthful manner in which the mcidénts'are related, _ 
‘fo the future writer of ‘our military history this work 


'|Avill ‘be’ ‘extremely’ serviceable; for,’ in ‘addition to the 
‘adventures encountered’ and ‘difficulties’ overcome by 


SAue’s brigade, it gives a suecinet ‘account of the move- 
ménts of the British ariny-from the’ périod when, ona 
‘false pretence, it entered Afghanistan, to its utter anni- 


‘| hilation in the passes of thé Koord Cabul: It is a mélan- 


holy story {and one! the teverse of complimentary to 
British foresight‘ and ‘prudente?, that ‘of the blind fatuity 


’ | Pwith which’ our ‘Civil “and ‘military “officers, despite of 


thinatory symptoms, ‘relied on the’ good faith and friend- 
liness Of the\barbarians who*sarrounded them, ‘Terrible, 
too, was the penalty they paid for this over-confidence— 
though their error wasan’error-on the side. of virtue. 

Prior to entering upon >his narrative of: the: ope- 
rations of the army, ‘or the “diplomatic measures 
of the civil agents, and the political ‘difficulties which 
the latter had to contend with, Mr, GLEIG gives a sum- 
mary history of the Afghans, and. describes, at some 
length their manners, modé‘of ‘life,and the physical 
aspect of the country. ° Fromm these ‘particulars, as in a 
recent number, we’ gave sketches of this nature from a 
work on Afghanistan, we only care to extract two or 
three passages, which, treat of . peculiarities that the 
work lately reviewed did not set forth. 

THE “ coMMON LAW” OF THE AFGHANS, 

The law of ,Afghanistan, is,;in theory, the same with that of 
Mohammedan countries in: general—that of-thé Khoran. In 
practice the» people «manage. their affairs and adjust the 
differences according ‘to!’ Pushtodnwullie,~ or immemorial 
usage. This it is which adjudges'an ey¢ ‘to be given for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; and ‘enables the party wronged 
to avenge himself on a relative, if circumstances prevent him 
from reaching the aggressor in ,person,, , Hence. revenge be- 
comes, among the Afghans,.a, point of honour which no mau 
may waive except with disgrace, though he may nurse anid hide 
the sentiment for many years, till # fit’ opportunity of making 
a display of it occur.’ At the sane time ‘it is fair to’add, that 
if quarrels arise withiri a clan; the ‘clan uses every endeavour 
| to adjust them’ without bloddshed: ‘Sometimes the chief is 
privileged to interfere, though ouly'as a mediator or adviser. 
Sometimes the council of elders takes the matter up, and com- 
pels..a., reconciliation, on, paim.of expulsion : or, ; lastly;| the 
khan,.or,head of the tribe; maybe appealed to, when, he not 
dnly, forces the offending party to make restitution, but levies 
upon him a fine for the benefit of the state, 

«Fhe following is Mr. GuerG's account of the: natural 
history of Afghanistan 91: j 

In addition to: the, wild, beasts. which thrive among our- 
selves, there are to be found, here lions, tigers, panthers, 
hyenas, wolves, and bears. ; Both the lions and the/tigers 








appear to be, inferior im-point of size and ferocity to those of 
| Africa and the plains,of the Ganges; but they do considerable 
damage at times! to-the‘flocks'and herds, and are’ occasionally, 
| though not often) destructive to human life. One breed of 
horses—that reared in’ the district ‘of Heraut—is excellent ; 
| the rést ‘are for the most part yaboos' or’ poniés, but they are 
| exceeditigty hardy and sute of foot, and, as. well as camels and 
| asses, are numerous. There.is,no Jack of cattle,,and sheep 
and goats. are abundant... We. findhere, also, dogs, some of 
which, espegially the .greyhounds, |:would be. highly prized in 
Leicestershire ; hawks; trained:and: untrained, for falconry is a 
favourite sport; with the Afghaw chiéfs’; and,’ as to domestic 
poultry, every species which you meet m England is to be met 
with here. Insects atid reptiles’ likewise ‘abound ; but of the 
latter few are dangerous, for all of’ the serpent kind appear to 
be harmless ; and the bite of the centipede and scorpion, 
though it may, trouble for awhile, has never been known to 
prove fatal. Finally, the herbage, wherever it finds soil on 
which to grow, is.te-the eye of-a, European peculiarly attrac- 
tive, while most of! the trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, grain, 
and grasses, which come to ‘perfection in the temperate regions, 
thrive here, with many which’ require the suns of a tropical 





climate to mature and bring them to perfection. 
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The domestic manners, the affections, and_ hospitality 
of the Afghan, are thus, portrayed :— 


The Afghans appear to be a sociable and even a romantic 
ple. The intereourse between the sexes is, with them, on 

a far better footing than with other tribes which profess the 
faith of Moslem. Indeed, the Afghan’s home deserves to be 
accounted such, for he shares his hours of leisure pleasan 
with his wife and children ; and if a guest (not a European 
arrive at his dwelling, he leads him, without scruple, into the 
circle. The consequence is, that the passion of love, as we 
understand the term, is neither unknown nor unhonoured 
in Afghanistan. It enters into the subject of almost all 
the songs and tales which pass current in the country, and 
exercises no trivial influence at times over the transactions of 
Feal life. A love passage between the chieftain of one clan and 
the wife of the chief of another, led to a long and fierce war 
between the houses, ‘in the course of which, as both clans had 
numerous allies, much blood was shed. It is a remarkable 
fact, also, that some of the most illustrious warriors and 
princes of this nation have been as much celebrated for their 
skill in poetry as in arms, Khutal Khan, the chief of the 
tribe of the Khuttucks, whose resistance to Arungzebe might 
stand a comparison with that of Sir William Wallace to Ed- 
ward the First, was the most popular poet of his day, and 
struck his lyre with excellent effect as often as it was found 
necessary to reanimate the spirits of his countrymen when de- 
pressed by defeat. His songs and odes continue to be in 
great favour througout Afghanistan to this day. 


The ly which bind descent and tenure of pro- 
perty, and the social relations of the various classes, are 
thus stated :— 


Of the Afghan tribes, some are agricultural, others pastoral. 
The agricultural clans possess settled habitations ; the pastoral 
hordes dwell in tents, which they remove from place to place 
as the desire of obtaining better forage for théir flocks and 
herds may prompt.’ Five distinct orders of persons find em- 
ployment and a subsistence in agriculture. These are, first, 
such owners of ‘the soil as cultivate their own lands, employ- 
ing for that purpose hired labourers; next, tenants who oc- 
cupy farms at a fixed rent, either in money or in Kind; 
thirdly, middle-men, or land-stewards, who, applying a stipu- 
lated portion of the produce to their own use, manage the 
whole estate for the owner } fourthly, there are hired Jabourers 
—freemen—who, for nine months in the year, engage to serve 
either a tenant or a landowner, and are remunerated, some- 
times by a mixed payment of money, food, and clothing, some- 
times by money-wages alone. If the latter arrangement be 
effected, the labourer receives for his term of service about 
thirty rupees; if the former, ‘his receipts fluctuate ‘between 
two maunds and a half of grain with one rupee, and ten 
maunds with two rupees. Lastly, there are serfs (adscripti 
glebe) which go with the land, however frequently it may 
change its owners. 


Sir Ropert: Sate’s brigade (consisting of 13th 
light infantry, and 35th native infantry), having been 
relieved by the 44th regiment and other corps, was or- 
dered to return to the provinces early in October, 1841. 
At this period, notwithstanding Dost MonHaMMED 
AkBAR KHAN was ‘known to be intriguing against the 
British, and the ill-suppressed insolence, daily increasing, 
both of the chiefs and population of Ghuznee, Kohistan, 
and Cabul, so infatuated were Sir Wittiam Mac 
NaGuTeN, Sir ALEXANDER Burnes, and General 
ELPHINSTONE, that “they rejected with disdain all 
warnings of danger.” Indeed, they sought and found 
abundant excuses for the insurrectionary spirit which 
now began to shew itself in the Affghans. No overt 
act of hostility had, however, yet occurred. The very 
first night however of the advance o SALE’s brigade, the 
35th native infantry, under Colonel MonrxitH, was 
attacked; and. up to the hour of their-relief by General 
PouLock, at Jellalabad, had continually to defend them- 
selves from a brave, active, and treacherous enemy. 

Arrived at the first pass they had to clear, the two re- 





giments having joined, advanced boldly and cheerfully, 
on the morning of the,12th, and were soon engaged. 


A SKIRMISH. 


The dawn had made considerable progress, and was merging 
rapidly into broad day, when, at the appointed signal, the 
troops moved forward. No opposition met them till they 
were fairly entangled in the pass; and then, from the rocks 
and precipices on either side, such a storm of fire opened as 
told of itself that’the heights above were occupied in great 
force. So skilful, too, were the Afghans in the art of skir- 
mishing, that, except by the flashes which their matchlocks 
emitted, it was impossible to tell where the marksmen lay. 
Rocks and stones, some of them hardly larger than a thirteen- 
inch shell, seemed to afford them excellent shelter. They 
squatted down, shewing nothing above the crag except the long 
barrels of their fusils, and the tops of their turbans ; and with 
such unerring aim were their shots thrown, that both in the 
advanced guard and from the body of the column, men soon 
began to drop. Then might be seen with what exceeding 
hardihood British soldiers throw themselves into the teeth of 
danger, and, by affronting, overcome it. The bugles sounded 
for the leading companies to extend, and away among the pre- 
cipices ran the skirmishers ; scaling corries with a steady foot, 
and returning the fire of the Afghans with great alacrity. 
Meanwhile the column slackened not its pace for a moment. 
Onward it pressed, detaching two or three companies as flank- 
ers, which mounted the hills on the right and left, and soon 
became warmly engaged, till by and by the stockade, or breast- 
work of huge stones, wherewith the enemy had endeavoured to 
block up the pass, became conspicuous. A gallant rush was 
made at this work, which, however, the Afghans did not ven- 
ture to defend ; and then Licut. Davies, lashing his horses, 
went on with his guns ata gallop, and at a gallop passed through. 
From that time the fire of the enemy began to slacken. Theit 
skirmishers, indeed, had already yielded to the impetuous at- 
tack of the leading companies, and the whole now fleeing to 
the crests of the mountains, whither our men could not follow, 
gradually melted away, and at last disappeared. 


The advance of the brigade after this was daily one of 
great suffering, and constant harassment from the 
enemy, whoavailed themselves of every advantage which 
the nature of the ground presented, or the wants of the 
army exposed it to; nightly the soldiers bivouacked in 
full accoutrements, but withal they were cheerful and 
hopeful for the future. We have afforded a picture of a 
skirmish, and a suecessful one for the British ; we now 
give one less pleasing, that of a retreat. The brigade 
had been beset ‘by hordes of Afghans in the Vale of 
Tizeen, and a gallant party of the 13th, under Lieute- 
nant Kine, in the eagerness and excitement of pursuit 
had advanced too far from the main body of the little 
army. 


While the main body thus pushed on, and the rear sustained 
loss and damage, the skirmishers who covered the line of 
march from the hill which they had so gallantly carried, were 
becoming every hour environed by dangers, more formidable 
than they seem to have anticipated when the morning’s work 
began. Their ammunition grew short, insomuch that they 
ceased by degrees to reply to the fire of the enemy, and failed 
therefore to keep them at a distance. At this unlucky mo- 
ment likewise, an-order, which they do not appear rightly to 
have understood, arrived to direct them in their retreat. The 
instructions issued were, that they should withdraw by alter- 
nate companies, one descending the hill and passing over to 
the nearer height, while the other, holding its ground, should 
keep the Afghans at bay. But either because the message 
was delivered indistinctly, or that they all felt themselves to 
be alike useless with empty pouches, the whole force, as soon 
as the moyement was supposed to be sanctioned, began their 
retreat together. Moreover it soon became, as retreats con- 
ducted under similar circumstances invariably do, little better 
than a race. Away the men ran helter-skelter down the decli- 
vity, while the enemy, taking courage from the panic which 
they believed to have fallen upon the Feringhees, followed 
close upon their heels. It was to no purpose that Lieutenants 
Rattray and King called aloud to the men to slacken their 
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pace, or warned them that the Afghans were closing upon 
them. They neither paused to shew a front, nor took the 
smallest pains to keep themselves under cover, but rushed 
down the descent and over the glen, and reached the opposite 
rise eagerly. Meanwhile the officers, gathering some eight or 
ten men about them, took post behind a range of low rocks, 
and made a shew of resistance: but when the enemy were ar- 
rived within twenty yards of the position, the men declared, 
with one accord, that they had not a cartridge left ; and, no 
longer restrained by the voices of the officers, took to their 
heels. It was a run for life or death on all sides, and not in 
all quarters conducted successfully. Lieut. Rattray escaped, 
his safety being occasioned by a fall from a rock, which might 
have killed him, but which merely carried him, at the expense 
of a few bruises, out of the range of the shot, which sang 
round him like hail. Lieut. King was not so fortunate; an 
Afghan bullet pierced his heart, and he rolled dead to. the 
bottom of the declivity. He was a gallant and chivalrous 
young soldier, whom his comrades greatly loved, and over 
whose untimely fate they mourned with much Sincerity. Yet 
he died a soldier’s death ; and now that time has in some mea- 
sure closed up the wound in their spirits, both his relatives 
and they who saw him fall cannot but find comfort in this 
remembrance of him. 


At length General Saxe and his harassed brigade 
reached Jellalabad, of which, much to the surprise of the 
inhabitants of the town and surrounding country, who 
thought the British were “ returning to their own pol- 
luted country,” they took immediate possession, the citi- 
zens escaping as they best might, without even a show of 
resistance. Here, too, they found no repose, for, be- 
leagured by a watchful enemy, they had to build fortifi- 
cations, and put the place in as effective a state of defence 
as possible. The narrative of their operations, their 
fatigues, annoyances, sorties for supplies, or to punish 
the insolence of the besiegers, is interesting in a high 
degree, and we regret that space does not permit our in- 
dulging in extracts from it as freely as we could wish. 

A graphic and touching picture is the following of 
the escape of Dr, Brypon, and his reception within the 
walls of Jellalabad :— 


Working parties busied themselves all day long during the 
1]th and the 12th in digging a ditch round the bastion on the 
north-west angie of the town, that being the point on which 
the acting engineer saw that the place was weakest. They were 
thus engaged, their arms being piled near them, and the ca- 
valry, with horses saddled, ready to gallop forth to their sup- 
port, when, a little after noon, on the )3th, one of the sentries 
on that part of the wall which faced Gundamuck and the road 
from Cabul, called aloud that he saw a mounted man in the 
distance. In a moment glasses were levelled in this direction, 
and there, sure enough, could be distinguished, leaning rather 
than sitting upon a miserable pony, a European, faint, as it 
seemed, from travel, if not sick, or perhaps wounded. It is 
impossible to describe the sort of thrill which ran through 
men’s veins as they watched the movements of the stranger. 
Slowly he approached ; and strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that Colonel Dennie foretold the nature of the 
tidings of which he was the bearer : for it is a fact, which every 
surviving officer of the 13th will vouch for, that almost from 
the first Colonel Dennie had boded ill of the force left in Ca- 
bul; and that subsequently to the receipt of the earliest intel- 
ligence which told of the warfare in which they were engaged, 
and of the disastrous results to which it led, he repeatedly de- 
elared his conviction, that to a man the army would be de- 
stroyed. His words were, ‘‘You’ll see. Not a soul will 
escape from Cabul except one man; and he will come to tell 
us that the rest are destroyed.” Under such circumstances 
it is very little to be wondered at, if men’s blood curdled 
while they watched the advance of the solitary horseman ; and 
the voice of Dennie sounded like the response of an oracle, 
when he exclaimed ‘“ Did I not say so? here comes the mes- 
senger.’’ Colonel Dennie spoke the truth. An escort of 
cavalry being sent out to meet the traveller, he was brought in 
bleeding and faint, and covered with wounds; grasping in his 
right hand the hilt, and a small fragment of a sword which 
had broken in the terrible conflict from which he was come. 








He proved to be Dr. Brydon, whose escape from the scene of 
slaughter had been marvellous, and who at the moment be- 
lieved himself to be, and was regarded by others, as the sole 
survivor of General Elphinstone’s once magnificent little army. 

The tale of the disastrous retreat from Cabul, and of the 
frightful massacre of the ill-commanded troops which set forth 
upon it, has been told tpo often, and with too much breadth of 
detail, to permit arepetition of the narrative here. Enough is 
done when I state that from the lips of their wounded comrade, 
as soon as care and wholesome diet had in some degree recovered 
his strength, the officers of the Jellalabad garrison received an 
account of all that had befallen, from the fatal blunders which 
characterised the first endeavours that were made to put down 
the revolt, up to the signing of the treaty of armistice, and its 
immediate violation by the Afghan chiefs. Dr. Brydon told 
how the column set forth, disorganised and cowed at the very 
beginning of its march ; how first the baggage, and by and by 
the soldiers, were set upon by the enemy that tracked their 
steps; how they fought their way through the Koord Cabul, 
some dropping under the fire that was showered upon them from 
the rocks, others perishing of cold amid the snow which con- 
stituted their beds at night. He described the wavering and 
imbecility of the leaders ; the insubordinate conduct of the men ; 
their desperate valour on all occasions, which led, however, to 
no results, because there was no mind present to direct it wang: 
and last of all, the treachery of Akbar Khan, who, enticing the 
general, with almost all the other officers of rank, into his 
power, left the wreck of the army without any one to guide it. 
When matters arrived at this pass there was an end to disci- 
pline, to order, and of course to strength. The troops straggled 
forward by parties as far as Jugdulluck. There, at the end of 
the narrow ascent, an abattis of prickly pear had been thrown 
across the road, in their effort to force a way through which 
multitudes perished. At last, all the sepoys and camp-followers 
having died, some of cold and fatigue, others by bullets or the 
sword, a miserable remnant of the 44th regiment, with about 
forty European officers, arrived in the vicinity of Gundamuck, 
having marched all night, and fought a battle for the passage of 
the-river. Here it.would seem. that some.of the officers and the 
men parted company. About twelve, who were better mounted 
than the rest, rode on with afew cavalry which had survived the 
march. One by one they dropped off, till six only remained, 
and these. pulled up to rest fora short space.at Futtehabad. It 
was a fatal measure, into which a treacherous show of kindness 
by the inhabitants lured them: for while they were yet eating 
the morsel of bread which had been ostentatiously placed before 
them, a band of ruffians rushed upon them and cut down two. 
The; other four galloped off, and Dr, Brydon, who was. the 
worst. mounted of the whole, soon fell into the rear. His heart 
failed him, as well it might; so he quitted the road, and con- 
cealed himself for a while behind some rocks that offered shelter. 
But here, the thought occurred that to him there was no safety 
in delay; so he once more turned his jaded pony into the road, 
and pushed on. He soon came up with the body of one of his 
friends, which lay in the middle of the path terribly mutilated ; 
and had not proceeded far beyond it ere an Afghan horseman, 
armed to the teeth, confronted him. There was nothing for it 
but to offer the best resistance which the wretched weapon by 
his side, and. the jaded state of his starved horse, might enable 
him todo. He fought for his life, and in the me/ée his sword 
broke off by the hilt. Just then he received a wound in the 
knee, the pain of which caused him to stoop forward; whereupon 
the Afghan, supposing that he was about to draw a pistol, turned 
and fled. He rode on, bleeding and weak, yet thankful for the 
respite from death which had been granted him ; and, being soon 
afterwards espied from the ramparts of Jellalabad, was brought 
in, as has just been described, to the garrison. 


Characteristic of soldiers during a siege is the follow- 
ing circumstance which occurred during a sally of the 
brigade to clear the neighbouring country of their as- 
sailants :— 

A BRAVE PIPER. 

It so happened that ‘the gallant squadron of the 5th were 
brought into collision with the Janbazees, who had betrayed 
their trust at Gundamuck; and though the latter offered a 
stout resistance, they went down like nine-pins before the 
charge. Meanwhile the infantry, passing through the Cabul 
gate, advanced towards the hills. They were thronged with 
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STW IO SY TOY SOME DIS, 
aslontens « wha, kept wp. a heavy. — not very relicakive, $res e 
aad, among thera was a piper; who ceased pry to. play uty bis 
mast: ge eas pram ithe shower of balls 
that whistled past-him. (As, — matter, of course, the) piper bes 
came the.subject,of,, many aorude joke among. the men 
13th,;,, They lasghed syhile, they, took .deliberate...sim. at; h m, 
showing, however, this; much. of respect .to hig acknowledged 
bravery, that ia, honour of, him,.they forthwith denominated 
the heights, ‘‘/The .Piper’a .Hally’?, Andi donot, donbt oat 
name, which it received during this, ;mesorable, struggle, the 
rock.still retains, eyemamong, the, Afghans. ie is, nat iP ate, 
that, the, piper eseaped.mabart, -.j.)2,1 


, Equally p chapacreristit't is fis tii eratgeo avs | 
Besieged 24 posed Sy ppe Bea in 


‘aM eatiwrhiiles iouy mares: til inight, aimnpg sienhinahwetiion 
plied: their intrenching téols.:i Theyimere not permitted. to. do 
36 anmoltstéd, for: elpuds: of Afghans, ¢rept np. inden cover 
wherever) thepeould find dt; andofiréd: long shots incessaptly, 
though-not to mutchipiunposéi, At: length. the officers idevised 
aiseheme;for drawing off’ this fuld ftom the.wsert, sich; proved 
for time: epainenttlyosnedesafuls and oceasionrd: great mixthsi in 
the garrison, 'isThey:dressed: aap:'a wooden ;image, and (put: a 
cocked: bation btachand, gisiating the fact: 80: 83, too make -it, new 
sample. whem seen. froma distanee, at officer:ef: rank; and 
raibing ib fgompAimietotime|above the paxapedjidrew such a 
storm, of Sheitpwards,it; 42 lefi:the-workings party, fitee.,2{Lhey, 
would.catse ito, aaratts tochematianas - fottwarda, likewise, ias 
ifothe wgenetals hails recdnnoiteing,, and. ecdasionally: tet it | 


fall, syheretponi; a | Jomd:-showt! fronts :the Afghan, isberg | 
givesindi¢ation; me penton = gh tthenvs, 
selyes.../it is staxcely necdssary: to add, that the.enemy’ashout | 


was, responded tosby pedls of Janghter, yey the gattison; but | 
the; trickispemedd to be: er ae yee @nilt, _ the effigy: 


Wasirémavtdes od deni ti .sasod odt ? beer: 1 gnisd atzir 
“RE fi, Buf AKe HHT By aati st auidacae| 8 
yas Ais: tae Csi und r the nt and ¢ Hii 
ore git s na 
aan, bn the Estes ry Ap 


LOGK ; ip Sete aioe, Pei 
avenge ee ie mes baa 


ill-fated corps, on the besbarians whoa, slat ree: had 


t 
i 


ELPHInsToy §'e | P 


general cal aad, andi in a month, ‘Me. Lane 
returned to his-home hale and hearty, with an, enormous 


appetite, high spirits, .st ngth of limb before unknown, 
an. absolute defiance: of: cols: revivitied almost poboy 


again: 

But we cannot toonoiale the cradit: of this tésult do> the 
cold-water system. "Phatemay: or may riot "be -ih itself 
a eure 'for ‘certain ailments erty mapas Lane's “ree 
vival’ is* readily’ decoumnted” for i eri ricies. His 
complaint’ was a discord thes ReFvOUs bys re 
that the Bekt, Say,’ the! aah iter is yest and phe aes 
io LAN® had’ *foaght any & eaRehy ot, Havin tai 

sig ictorial’ eye, it: pein té tet, nt 


busine nT bales ours 
tty ant. to bed Ht in tia 
lar br ecg fee ing — yon P ain iet, su 8 = 
asa? dritik; i avd ‘el na 
oe face hime €5 éo etely ‘Peotored 3 how 
aftel Heburse of told water. This, indeed jie the hi 
af fouir-filths” of théleures recorded 6f the system, which 
has the merit of tempting persons te*téturn'to! a hat 
mode of,life under pretence. of administering, wit aene 
withont .a remedy, which, differs kro most; on 
being itself iInmecneUssieog 27 
(During: bis:month’si inesidlenee i ini ‘Dry Witson'a leateb 
ishmentj>Mr; Lawe amused ‘himself with: keeping @ 
diaryyin Which he set dowtisinva plain .unaffeeted: main 
ner, the! incidents of thé Ae ar of his ee poe 
“tietits, Vand Ratton on = Ppt 
Sioridllhy Ww nt an aiettons 
Eula om ‘cht bist 6n'80, ut ool va ae 
ere palate’ to render. vey ME 
. tt % et ei not, rien SB Hl ae Hh 
from caps € 9 i i 
Silene ,to..cony age a ae Lees 
the, quality we ,BroRese:, AAW £0 olfer..a 2 speriy 


iad Do et list 3'mhib J; iiss t'abib 

vplhife vat Malvern is is buoyant ian, the ad Alo 
phere» Water, except’ as idi de theaver-hastat 
ledat: nothing:to dd with the pariac lied? * 





feadable:”™ +" 











bees butitwo aueesafala on 9m 3 ni bailqmi ai}; ‘Su tha 168k fo h in thi nor i ‘aa’ 60 ana 
’ 9d 19 a dd i oe, yh bee op eon jer wisn a re 
on , out 
Lafe. abs the, ales. OF 5: a Month; rat; he. vn bin fete date tT tay Be whe tt cS ots 
Diary. Sip: Ban aad sid 009s ike Ot ndlens| We ve dae sine of ek 
594846. volongman:and-Cox' ay as hsdxs a (ice seus gublé- erga a art ea eae 
bw ms that Mr-Lans, thedistin he dit rp ak 6 in ia 6 
wan dome inee sinee:: sthesand bit nlpopa hographen| ho, andl acy a cae i be: or a ier be ~ 
ae tenia a een Sa a 


aces its powers, and the astal tratw-of i 
toms followed. » Hi incessantly ailing ;. pains 
pains Ree ate e ayehere, Scorn tothe accld nel 
of the disordered i impressions conveyed by the’ nerves te 
the brain: the spirits dechined ;<the:appetite failed ; the || Bits 
very benses beeashe deceitful ; sthe-anind, ~Abestroe seat meats 
the disorder, was weakened: reason: eve wag 

upon’ hex ‘throne; these: itvere: tokens» ofiimpending pax 
ralysiag: hp Driefy MrLawited! wadea ith rivaemads | 


ee ae . fer S mene 
Tih He HeovesieE: aR inyele 

LYrtos i eee ra eee & el “Water Care; 

forthwith” seeeret” 7 iP witch: fat a 

found §0 effecti HN, Pusat ie; baronet. Witl 

delay he BS hg peste ihe Laney, ities aioplistiei | 
2 Feat Migs cour 

tent mend pn preperined dialer ss es ohh} 


effects <prscred y > es Ne nature. ef, 
plninnmaret ‘have heen, anticipated... Believed oun i 
n: of. busihess,ithe:, mind; ; speedily gained. its::elas~| 
ticity, ‘and: the-nerweus system: no to-dis 
itssfunetions © in -ao vaianner.» One 
anotherthe ‘pains’ ‘away; ye strength retarned/{ 


, | 


oi) 
alter | diee 





the spirits revived:sthe nin resumed its powers; the 


ae af a nae ial tot find that ‘the habit‘ar" s¢ a 
nafian, and: widdicine andl>@loetore ‘had'‘exhausted‘theit | if cee auton 


a | Pike ofiny tit fit Te 
rf| dnd openly & 


feeling that makes it enjoyable to rise in = enane of 
ou are dressed? the clock has Id you 


abi Hi Portes ae ¥ of darkness t try 
% ouf of dar 
Bie t twilight is* delicious, ' petra Know 
ie "rae the dawn. © STs the of dar 


day has passed, aid ‘every mi 
ato makes one ott ‘Or; ae 





n, and fs abundantly remuneratiig? 
his ene way, when you Have” been ‘ten imiitites Ti ther 
Ré glow onthe a Tight Tain delidions dae 





‘gomé few tiding round the pat, 
Mid eu Bee neha wase pry. ee! 
ee H! ee ae Rely 






subjatiente healthy glow’ of ‘exe 
tn es ite Wet xcs; riding second; and! 
drivinig’ last $° atte ds. £? ‘Wweathé? before’ breakfast; ay weathier® 


_is fot only endurable; ‘it is nfoyable 7 ‘we nny be fastidiows’ we 
‘noon. It is, however, the bath that rentlérs’ the’ ‘early walk: 
supremely. delightfal ;- without it there is. much, of, effort in the 
‘enjoyment—at least with those. Who-are 90h sed. tox rey 
is one trial,—fog, the ‘ cochon d’air’ our is a, as” 
heardtt called) © Well; fog isnot at early mornisugges- 
tive ‘of smoke} and* if oth ’ flavoured, there remains this 
ttue-consolation;=the hopethat it will clear off ;' for l cannot: 
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quite agree in this matter of taste with a hackney- coachman, 
who once said to mé, “ Lord love you, Sir, I feeds upon the 
fog!”” '' Again—fog is.never, at ‘this elevation, so thick as iti 
the’town ; and getting’ to the top of ‘the hill,’ I look over it to 
some indication of sunrise; then returning, and passing’ through 
it with complacency, I am ‘comforted by the thought that there 
is no fear of losing myself, as a relation of mine did,. in Lin- 
¢oln’s-Inn-Fields, were he fortunately encountered. a poor old 
woman; and apologising for having almost ‘‘ brushed noses,’’ 
said, ‘‘ Pray, my good woman,;can, you tell.me where I am?’’ 
‘¢ Law, Sir, why—why, tere you.are!"? Then, there. is the 
anticipated glow, on getting back . to breakfast, at.double-quick 
pace, and giving demonstration of Stirling’s assettion, that this 
is far better than shivering at home, or, sitting in inglorious 
‘by the fire. What an accession do I earn of self-res ect 
not conceit—oh, no !) in braving the elements, and fi ing 
myself one of three only if the park at that early hour! 


The patients appear to, he xery ‘frolicsome, they style 
each new-comer a.‘new boy,” and, play, school tricks 
upon him with jas much, gest as,eyer they had shewn on 
similar aceasions. at, scheol,, an SnHRy 19%. AMR ik the 
Diary, will. shew thiss: 2 .o.. $ esd 
» Présently the Doctor exme inPavd sitliongl ai ‘was + lene) 
he confitlently accused ine “OF ‘exerting my lange,’ atid ‘the rest 
of “‘ edging me on,” and was positively'severe. | H& rather 
reproached tie: by quoting omy morning's promise toshunlall 
excitement} arid it wns: to little purpose that I asédred him A¢F 
dida't goto doit,’ iahd swasn’tvatiall excited, (He said:he 
knew,antl I. promised that} would beigood,. But here had 
evidestiy } heen treachery, . Jt was of no wse.to deny any thing, 


he. was,.20, positives, Presently walked. into, the 
quiet courteous manner, friend George Bradley... What: re 
rubbing his: hands ds for?,; He had. been. telling, it was clear, 


and was he plaming | himself upop it?, That was not in, i$ 
nature. . However, we were ‘all crest-fallén, : and it® was ‘aggra- 
¥ating to sed him so placid. Mrs.’ Délmout at’ orice atta 
hin: “ You are’ ‘a snéak'!’ you have been telling’ of the’ aie 
Boyt! ‘He ‘held ‘tp ‘his “Hands “tmploringly 1° “No,” ‘no, 'T 
didn’t tell ; ie didn’t tell; I only ——.”’ ‘Only whit?” 
interposed one -Of the geritlemen, / os] only erat the phy, 
ado Then youdigtelly: Now; awhatshal be done 
to him ? ? Shall he be! or sent to Coventry: ??/0¢ “No 
anything but that.”” . ‘‘I dare say, indeed.!)’ said. another ; 
“Fa new, boy comes here, and we Tike bim, and. he Hes Mf and 

aq git a Ye quiet fyn, and then - you walk in. an il spt 

and te ing master uf him, ~ You iA! 

i Bra ley, ni FN mel Mah Jnnocence of Ph, ek ce ie 

ee to congiliaté ; and ypon bis cading,,“* 
ard pan. 4" Ria Pe ply Na 

emed ¢ n¢lusive aud satis atary aeke 
the usual retort, ‘¢ songs Ida” * Vike t. yourself.” And so : 
we parted friends all, apd, ad our, chamber: een niest ad? 


And thie 


Totroduced to, ‘a new bey” who. arrived. last night. 
his kipd manners. Ned. gave a: quick, response, . and. ae 
with him, ie me an&the Doctor to our talk. ew boy. 
ina fing. well-builtfellow,, about;six feet long. He maa over 
the turnpike-gate in alent data, I propitiated pig oe ga 
not 


tion, 


upon the fagging stion, ae, qh reprieve... As 
heen distinguished by a si for the.daties of which I had not 
I was not pers aac. in the question ; but with 


rence-to.my boy,,1 argued that. the lady;who controls his 
destiny. (for:the time). is 90. thoronghly amiable, that, she .will 
paar ty peeanm the. sway which she. has over, him, . It.is 
dies that.gives; the first stact. in peanement toa toa 
earned? is Hen effected. by sisters.or cousins. .Some- 
thing mugt.be.said, for,‘ heweditary transmission,” I bad a 
Similar fancy when a yeat HpSOe" ie Oe eae without. the. 
same..excuse ; and (when. J roused. from; the 
disposition to, assassinate m5 ar, ‘en. Ls asa 
Tival)—it did megend, ed 197 
“THe Water’ not’ only’ éiires diseases 5" Ht gives 
idits' to the’ Mess, “AS thus s+" 
ier worthy: couple past the. meridian of. lige, and. who had, 


been married eig!icen. years; had.no childrens. They bad lived 
am axtifidial life-of ~mach gaiety, andchad deemed:it necessary 


pierst 


yveod ai 38 


Wed atthe rowsid'breakfasttabie) ; cand the ha 


‘rents, exh 


[to have a Physichen in close attendance for ten or twelve years 

in spite’ of which enviable advantage; and the’ benign influence 
of the frequent presence of the Doetér, ‘event’ at the dinner- 
table, both had gradually; sympathetically and exactly keep- 
ing pace (like a trae English ‘couple), become seriously ill ! 
Captain Claridge’s book was pliced (by ‘sotie “designing per- 
son) in the hands of the lady, who, true to the attributes’ of 
our first mother, ‘gave it to her ‘husband, ‘and’ they jointly 
searched among’ the forbidden ‘leaves. Soon after their retarn 
from the water-cure ‘in' perfect’ healtli, ithe husband was ob- 
served to be retired in his habits, and frequently engaged with 
a légal friend, who had-usurped the chair at' the table for- 
merly occupied by the physician:’ ‘He was often i in close: cor. 
sultation,..also,. with his, wife; and,the,lady’s. maid men- 
tioned to her cousin, that she heard the crackling of parche 
ments on such occasions. There were great rejoicings at the 
birth of the little girl; nor did either parent exhibit’the léast 
vexation because she couldynot inherit theestates, their for- 
tane beitig' large,’ independent of the: castle, and the family 
aeres: «The nephews and nieces; who are theosubjects of this 
distressing’ tale, knew that the wilkvin' their favour must -have 
been superseded but, thank Heaven’! ‘theestates were yet safe 
(beitig entailed,in the event of tncle not having an ‘* heir 
male’?)/: 0. Nows «mark the thoroughégoing ‘malignity of the 
water-cure; only qualified by that deliberate and cautious con- 
duet that; ‘‘ wisely and-slow,’’ too surely attains: its full pur« 
pose:'é Thevlittle*girl had scateely attained thevage of twelve 


‘ months, when, on the anniversary of her ‘very birth-days+atz 


Aeivowas born hs Phas) wast thestre: expectation oof : thirteen 
children of ashighly esteemed M.D: ‘balkedy.’ atid their pros. 
pects: nipped ‘ere they liad) bidded-+and a)b this through the 
avowed agency of the: water-~cure.> ‘Another‘atid another addis 


'S | iow iavag at reasdnable intervals made to constitute what may 


now bevwalled * the'fathity circle” (when the: ——- assem 
of bydropa- 
i|'thists being the rules of the house, it must be confessed: that 
4 | the children, who. ake inherited the eonstitution of seis pa- 
ibit_a formidable array of healthful faces. I may 
add, that’ the eldest boy .bas, at. this time, attained an age 
which quiatifies Writh to adv the principles in which he has 
been ‘trained’; for) hiviig’déetdeted tHe Addy’s maid peeping 
through the Key: hglé, ‘atid ha¥ing dehberated, squirted a quan- 
tity Of ihk into her eyé; he stated; that he aid it to give her-an 
opportimity of trying’ the watereare. “1h the inference which 
is implied in this tale, let me not be aanateneetsy I ean. 


5 erect 


1 | didly admit that many_people wha have never been water-pa- 


tients have babies. Let any sceptic, who desires to be con- 


¥incedy 26 tothe? Regent’s Park on w fhe Sanday afternoon, 


atid edniviction will flash. dpote his nid. |: AML that I asset is, 


‘that there is a marked and characteristiesdistinetion between 


water babies and" winecamdl-beer!’ babies!; between those whd 
domeinto the workd-uuder»the influence of spirits mighty te 
destroy,-and::the-mone: fortunate whose ; raponedt is. the _— 


7) and;the faithful, Undine. 


Perhaps thie reader will ‘ike to have Mr. borg $ ae 
scription of P 


THE | pobeme BATH. 
of tone shad» tly. ‘experietiée, of this» gloriousbath.:. Every 
syasptem proves: thatcd4tswgreesio with mes It was att 
axious: point: withime to -takesit: disereet] y—according to the 
doctor’s:directions..\;First.on the-ba¢k between the shoulders, 
then down the spirie; then..on the/xight, shoalder, ‘aad on the 
whole of the right side ; never on the -Aead, until, having re- 
ceiyed .it, one full minute, I: placed: my. hands, (the fingers i in- 
terlaced) over, my head; and so broke the compact column into 
a delicious shower of.foam. The fall of water is nearly twenty 
feet from the cistern. A pipe descends about two feet from 
the cistern, tapering downwards to concentrate the force s 
the fall. With me thé reaction ‘was immediate.” “On goi 
the dressing-room ‘I> wag instantly Ape, ‘The attendant 
friend Bardon) said tit 1 shont'“* like a new guinea.” toy 
T-any leadache2No. - Wael paddy No! Wen >— Ait 
Pmot?' Alb-was perfection! Sterling’ was in some horror at 
the-glintpse He got of me inthe douthes*He-tried to-took, 
bot-thespray /0 Heistexaniining)the -farniture-at the douche 
baths. sla comeriefoone:dressingsroom is: a zbroken:chair. 
What»does if mean:? A stoutlady being:nlarmed at thegreat 
fall: fromthe cistern, to reduce the, height, carefully placed 
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what was a chair, and stood upon it. Down came the column | arrangement this, which admits the refreshing influence of 
of water—smash went Fi chair to bits—and mat ae the | the society of ladies in such a house. 

oor lady prostrate. e was better after a week. e force : 
of the water may be conceived from this fact. Last winter a Sees Sree ee watt recollections 
man was being douched, when an icicle that had been formed + y 8: 
in the night was dislodged by the first rush of water, and fell| A sad page in my diary—a death has occurred in the house. 
on his back. Bardon, seeing the wound and the plentiful | Mr. —— arrived ten days ago, without notice, having jour- 
bleeding, stopped the douche in alarm; but the douchee | neyed from Norfolk to London to consult the first physicians. 
had not felt the blow as anything unusual. He had | He had cancerous tumours, pronounced by all incurable. As 
douched daily, and calculated upon such a force as he|a last resort, he performed with difficulty the journey to Mal- 
had experienced. I may have instilled into my description | vern, and arrived at the house in a state which rendered it 
of this glorious bath something to feed the dread of it, | dangerous to move him to lodgings. The Doctor instantly 
which every one feels at first; but let me add that I never | pronounced his state beyond the reach of human aid, except 
asked any one his or her estimate of the douche who did not | in palliating suffering, and soothing his few remaining days. 
eulogise it highly. That it is dangerous in certain conditions | He told Mrs. B—— that he could not survive ten days. 
of body there is no doubt, and the indiscriminate use of it has | After four days, Mr. B came to the drawing-room, and 
produced dangerous and even fatal results. Witness the cau- | cordially shaking hands with all his fellow-patients, thanked 
tion of the doctor in my case, and give him credit for far more | God that he was safe, and getting well—he was ‘ sure of it !’ 
than you know, for some details are inadmissible which would | His appetite good—he slept well, and was free from all pain, 
bear me out. Hear also Sir E. B. Lytton: ‘‘ Never let the | The Doctor was obliged to tell his afflicted wife that this 
eulogies which many will pass upon the douche (the popular | happy change shewed no amelioration of the actual disease, 
bath) tempt you to take it on the sly, unknown to your ad- | which wassurely proceeding to its fatal termination. When, 
viser. The douche is dangerous when the body is un- | some days after this, it was deemed right to tell the patient of 
prepared—when the heart is affected—when apoplery may | his state, he was with difficulty made to believe it. He had 
be feared.’’ How I enjoyed mounting the high hill again | been buoyant with high spirits, and perfectly at ease. His 
with Sterling! I never felt such animal exhilaration! | relatives then came around him; and about the tenth day (or, 
He is delighted ‘with Bardon, who, after the morning | as I believe, on the very day predicted), he has died. The 
bath, scratches him horribly with his new sheet (every patient | brothers proposed to remove the remains, but the considerate 
buys a blanket and a pair of coarse sheets), and then says, | patients would not hear of it. They asked if he would have 
“« Never mind, Sir, you’ll soon get used to it;’’ then goes on | the funeral at early morning: Dr.W. would not allow secrecy, 
polishing away with double energy. Sterling shirks the doctor | and it is to take place in the afternoon. 
—gets behind the doorwhen he seeshim coming. He becomes , in hi 
Mrs. M‘Claire’s fag, and is very dutiful at breakfast and dinner. Mr. Lane has Set up a cold water apparatus in his 
Miss Asplin is going away. ‘The doctor has more than once OWn house, and this is the treatment to which he subjects 
found tarts, and other improprieties and combustibles, con- | himself, and which, with a little of the disentailed fox’s 
cealed inher drawers ; and lately saw the warming-pan walking | feeling, he reeommends to every body else. 


up stairs; but he collared ic, and scolded the maid’ for con- Lacki A 

P alt cking the assistance of a bath-attendant, I have used 
senting to help her to such an inflammatory bed-féllow, A | heh ines water than generally composes the ‘ shallow 
warming-pan in a cold water cure establishment! Miss Asplin, |}.1,° Before stepping into it, I wet my head, face, and 
for that misdemeanour, was politely requested to return home ; | chest, according to rule ; then, with a large sponge filled a 
such a propensity might be catching, and insubordination | 4,701 times with water, I give my head an excellent shower- 
must not be allowed to prevail. Moreover she shirks her | path, while sitting in the water; which, when I lie down, 








aoe rises above me, and I have a complete immersion. I have 
More strange must be the spectacle of towels of coarse huckaback, which are thick and very ab- 
sorbent, and yet saftin texture (for I believe that to scratch 

THE SITZ, BATH. the skin is as injurious as to “currycomb”’ a horse). Of 


It is not disagreeable, but very odd, and exhibits the pa- | this towelling I have small bags made, of the size of the 
tient in by no.means an, elegant or dignified attitude. For | hand (the thumb being partly extended), which I use as 
this bath it is not necessary to undress, the coat only being | polishers, when the towels haye done their work. Gloves of 
taken off, and the shirt gathered under the waistcoat, which is | this kind, made of the finer material, are a great luxury in 
buttoned upon it; and when seated in the water, which rises | washing. A long rail, three or four inches from the wall, 
to the waist, a blanket is drawn rownd and over the shoulders. | receives the wet sheet after use, to be again soaked at night. 
My sitz-bath is of the shape now most in use, and footh-bath 


Dr. W1tson knows the weak side of an Englishman ;| a rounded oblong 12 inches by 10, and 5 inches deep. The 
so if he provides abundance of water, he purveys liberally | habitual use of the foot-bath is a great luxury. Of the sitz 


in the article of food. This is the fashion of Ihave more to say, Having taken a tumbler full of water 
on leaying my bed-room, I drink another after the ‘* pack« 
MEALS AP OEE rte ing,”’ and a third after the bath; and then, being quickly 





Another glass of this exquisite water, and home to break- | dressed,/I start across the park to Primrose Hill... It is 
fast at nine. Several sorts of bread, all in perfection, and | melancholy that the want of a slight effort to break through 
excellent butter ; bottles of the brightest water, and tumblers, a bad habit should deprive so many thousands of the luxury 
duly arranged on the table; jugs of milk for those who like | of the early morning’s walk. The new habit, once formed, is 
it, and to whom it is allowed. One jug smokes, and the well- | always persisted in, and, to a Londoner, it gives a daily taste 
known fragrant ‘flavour soon suggests to the nose ¢ea/| of the country. The smoke and filth of the atmosphere have 
Surely this is irregular, or why the disguise? Why not a/ been swept away by’the night wind, and before the impu- 
teapot!  *  ~* *  —-* At the head of the table, | rities arise which are engendered by a dense. population, we 
where the Doctor presides, was the leg of mutton, which I | leaye the town, and taste untainted air; and while our re- 
believe is every day’s head dish, I forget what Mrs. Wilson | newed energies are intent upon the blessings of the mew day, 
dispensed, but it was something savoury, of fish. I saw veal | in the very enjoyment they are reproduced, as if every object 
cutlets—with bacon, and a companion dish, maccaroni—with | responded to the happy and wholesome excitement. No. 
gravy (a very delicate concoction) ; potatoes, plain boiled, or| weather deprives me of this walk; nor do I stop to quarrel 
mashed and browned; spinach, and other green vegetables. | with the north-east, wind, ‘‘ which, when it bites and blows 
Then followed rice-pudding, tapioca, or some other farina-| upon my body,’’ I take thankfully and ask no questions I 
ceous ditto, rhubarb tarts, &c. So much for what I have | have much.to.think of in these early walks, and therefore.do 
lieard of the miserable diet of water patients. The cooking | not seek variety beyond, that which ever-changing nature pre- 
of all is perfection, and something beyond, in Neddy’s [his| sents, I like the monotonous route; in which I accomplish 
son’s] opinion, for he eats fat! After dinner the ladies did | many desirable. points.. 1 get away from the town, where 
not immediately retire, but made tp groups for conversation, | they are shaking the mats and dusting the doorways; from 
both in the dining and withdrawing room. A most happy | those architectural monsters, miscalled terraces, that skirt the 
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park; whose false face conceals the honest brick, and in which. 


the same staring, unblushing material, in vile mimicry of 
stone, and tortured into incongruous and unseemly. shapes, 
glared hideously from every, side—lording over the green 
grass, before the trees had come to an age to speak for them- 
selves, until the very bricklayers gave the place the nickname 
of ‘‘ Compo-Park.” 


[on ns 8 a on m= 


Revelations of Austria. By M. KovusRAKIEWICZ. 
(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

Tue Austrian army is recruited by conscription, A 
military commission is issued yearly, before whom all 
males above the age.of seventeen are obliged to present 
themselves, Fathers of families are compelled to state 
the names and ages of their children. The number of 
recruits from each district is then apportioned by the 
government, and a night is secretly appointed for 


THE. PRESS GANG. 


The evening of the night fixed upon, the burgomasters and 
lords summon all the police agents, spies, employés, police 
soldiers, and often soldiers of the regular army, and at mid- 
night, when everybody is asleep, the recruiters, divided into 
several bands, disperse, surround the houses, and break open 
the doors, and if they are not directly opened, carry away the 
men discovered, tie them with cords and bear them off to 

rison. The recruiters are furnished with sledge hammers. to 
open the doors, with bludgeons to strike their prey if it 
should make any resistance or attempt to defend itself. Ac- 
cording to the befehl, or command of 1828, only the men of 
from ten to thirty are subject to the military service in a time 
of peace. During a period of war men are drawn up to the 
age of fifty years. The victims are carried to the office of the 
circle, where a mixed commission, composed of a commissary 
of the circle, two military officers, and a doctor of the regi-, 
ment, measure, examine, and only select the finest, most ro- 
bust, and youngest. Notwithstanding that the number of re- 
cruits is fixed, the burgomasters and lords are obliged to pre- 
sent before the commission all married or unmarried men up 
to the age of thirty years, because the commission has a right 
to choose, and they cannot know before hand how many will 
buy themselves out of the service, for it is permitted in time of 
peace to pay 300 florins (307.) to the Kaiser, who alone has 
the right to find substitutes, which he does by impressing 
other young men who cannot pay the ransom money. The 
right of carrying off the recruits is truly a St. Bartholomew’s 
Right. During days succeeding this night nothing is heard in 
the houses, streets, and roads but the sobs and lamentations of 
mothers, fathers, wives, and children, who follow in cars the 
Imperial Sbriri who are leading away their children, husbands, 
and fathers. Their lamentations are not surprising—the con- 
scripts are then carried into a foreign country, into Germauy, 
Italy, or Hungary. 


To evade this dreadful service, children are often 
mutilated by their parents. The object of Austria is the 
destruction of the native Poles, and this diabolical policy 
is carried on with unrelenting severity. 

The military punishntents are, flogging and death. 
When we exclaim against the cruelty of other countries, 
we ought to look at home. Perhaps Austria might find 
a rival in England for 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

The punishment takes place in the middle of a public place 
during market or fair time, and with a prescribed ceremony. 
Firstly, the culprit carries the bench himself, places himself 
before the company; and lays himself on this bench at the 
command of the officer. Secondly, two corporals are ordered 
out of the ranks, and place themselves one to the right and 
one to the left of the extended landsknecht. They examine 
whether his thighs are covered with anything more than 
drawers, and proceed to execution. At the word of com- 
mand, the corporal at the left of the criminal strikes the’ first 
blow, and one or two minutes after the corporal on the right, 
alternately ; after each blow they wait at least a minute or 
two, in order that the eulprit may have time to feel and suffer, 


company superintend the execution, and cry “strike well” 
(hau zu). The execution lasts about three quarters of an 
hour. After the twentieth blow, strips of the drawers and 
thighs are often seen to fall. Formerly they struck on the 
cloth trowsers that the soldiers wear ; but the Kaiser Francis, 
called by the Germans the father of his country (Landesvater), 
ordered them to strike on the drawers by way of ‘‘ economising 
the trowsers, and that the blows should be better felt.” Public 
decency will not allow them to strike on the naked back, The 
unfortunates generally put a piece of linen into their mouths, 
otherwise the convulsive motion of the jaws and the grinding 
of the teeth makes them bite their tongues and break their 
teeth. The punishment, once pronounced, is never rescinded. 
The Germans are cold and inexorable. If sometimes the cri- 
minal expires before the last blow, they continue to strike the 
body until the number of blows prescribed are given. The 
Austrian system exacts this severity. After the execution, the 
punished individual rises, drags himself to the commanding 
officer, bows himself to the ground, thanking him in these 
words: “receive thanks’’ (habe dank); he then takes the 
bench on his shoulders and carries it back. All punishments 
take place publicly, to intimidate the people. 


And again, 


Desertion and other serious offences are punished by running 
the gauntlet. The soldier condemned. by a court martial to 
this punishment is stripped to the hips, and compelled to pass 
and repass ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty times, through one or 
several battalions of infantry, ranged in two lines face to face ; 
the space between the two lines is three or four paces broad. 
Each soldier, furnished with a willow stick, strikes the culprit 
as he passes, with his whole might, on the bare back, Asa 
precautionary measure the soldiers are furnished with several 
sticks in case of their breaking. If the unfortunate faints and 
cannot any longer proceed, he is then laid on a bench, and the 
soldiers passing and repassing at the ordinary step strike him 
as he lies. If he dies under the blows, which often happens, 
(as I personally witnessed in 1808 and 1809) they strike the 
body until the number of blows are completed. After passing 
a few times the length of a battalion, composed of from eight 
hundred to a thousand men, the flesh of the back falls off in 
pieces and very often the entrails protrude through the 
lacerated sides. During the execution, the colonel and major, 
both on horseback, ride along the two lines betwixt which the 
criminal is passing, and cry aloud, ‘ Strike well!’’ (hau zu). 
The soldiers who miss a blow or do not strike with all their 
strength, themselves receive the bastinade. This punishment 
of running the gauntlet, called in German Spitzruthen, is par- 
ticularly painful and dangerous to life in winter, with the tem- 
perature ten, fifteen, or twenty degrees below freezing point 
because then the blood with which the sticks become covered 
coagulates on them and makes them hard and cutting as glass. 


The. government enjoys a monopoly of public con- 
veyances. A ruinous penalty is imposed upon any per- 
son conveying travellers on ahigh road. The charges 
of the government vehicles are enormous, and they are 
a source of immense profit. 

The Kaiser issues paper money, and that, too, is made 
a means for swelling his private chest. Various contri- 
vances are resorted to for enhancing the gains of this 
sort of traffic. Thus, he refuses to pay any note from 
which the smallest particle is torn: this fraud alone must 
be a revenue. 

The following is almost too monstrous for credence : 


Attached to each circle is a doctor (Kries physik) paid by 
government at the rate of eight hundred florins a year. His 
professed duty is gratuitously to attend the sick peasants. 
These peasants, who in the spring live only on herbs and 
roots, are attacked by fever. Instead of giving them bread, 
or rather instead of depriving them of it, the doctor, who 
receives his secret instruction from the Gubernium, orders a 
decoction of herbs, which carries off the peasantry in masses. 
In each chief place of the circle there is a privileged pharmacy, 
which bedrs the title of kayserial pharmacy.. All physicians 
and apothecaries of the circles are of German origin and, for 
the most part, birth. They take an oath of fidelity and se- 








and that the thighs may swell and bleed; the officers of the 
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of the art, of all kinds; of poisoning, ‘and n no roe lend them, 
selves with more sang _froid, devation, and del, at ar 
crimes than the Frise die Germans. . a 


Ifthe above be a true picture ‘of the gpberianant by 

Austria of its Galliciam territories; the reeent: insdrrett | ay 
tion is explained, It-was the revalt of violated‘humamity) 
and hence its extent, its intensity, and its! implacability: 
These revolutions shew; too; how it was that/ithe first 
fury of the ‘peasantry was turhed:against the: nobles 
sndilieatlowitere’ They are\the:tools of the :tyrant., In 
an appendix the author détails! sdme. curious particulars 
of the Cossack Insurrection,'which was 4mitatediin Galt 
licias: The cruelties perpetrated were hideous—butsuch 
as’ despotism always, teaches to: its victims. Men are 
what others make them. ‘Treat! them as brutes, they 
will act brutally; ‘Treat them with respect. and. eonfis 
dence, and ‘they will-feel like men, and seck /to deserve 
your esteem’ ‘This is a golden rule of government only 
just beginning ‘to be understood by rulers. 


These wretches amused themselves in hanging “to the’ same 
gallows a nobleman, monk, Jew, and dog, wath the inscription 
—'‘ they are all one.’”” There was seen hangitig to: the ‘sare 
gallows, a mother, surrounded by het four' children. One of 
these bands buried’ alive, ‘near ‘each’ other, several’ hundred 
men, with their heads above the ‘earth, which they sabse- 
quently mowed down like the grass of the field») ‘They ripped | - 
open: the: bowels of “pregnant women,: and: tearing out! the 
children, replaced them by dead cats,’ Some of those guilty 
of these crimes were hardly ten years of age; they weve 
urged to these murders by their fathers, who kept. the., hands 
of the unfortunate victims tied bebind. their heel whilst 
they exercised the children in. murdering, poniarding, and 
making their victims suffer slow deaths. f an unknown, per- 
son fell into their hands, and they suspected him of disguising 
his truth or religion, they forced him to masshete With’ his 
own hands noblemen and priésts.: Atl that conld‘esca at 
Nothing was to be met iyitd ini the Villages’ bat’ mrayde 
men ahd children’ crashed utider’ horses’ Noofs’ ‘Aw" nfo 
tunate escaping from this carnage crossed: ¥illages, the ‘Wells Of 
which were filled with children’s, bodies, Three. towns, fifty | pp 
burghs, and szyeral. Sopstne Lia spread over the SHR 
were purnt, ad 


The: author enbats some eatiekars ebetdutes of: ‘the 
treatment STanrsLAs}° the “last 7 ‘of! >Rotanrdy rel 
ceived from the Emperor Pa brplsods Yue—aisiqenos 40 


Paul had the body of the unfor tunate king of Poland buried | f 
ifthe satne church, and became dimsdlfoto superiitentd the 
preparations for the dbseqaiesi: Ancapholsterer;: deeotating | 5 
the vaults; nt:thetopof ailaddeb;in waistcoat) and trewsers, 
imorden to work, imoré’ easily, happerieds to ieateh:shis eye; 
Pauly learning that it was a:Frenchmen named, Leroux, Cee 
him, ta descend, ane ashe besitadnna init ee 


the, midst of, nas . 

preserved we. iA ern: => $ 

pened on the; me tt funer eral, ct 

gustus. ra, n ex- i te wn, tee . 
roy Paut' a re aD of a hi i oh tie 3  throve. 
He Pot Whortal: renii ritle and 


gut? in’a tn 

a aa “obdien’ nae oa ‘of the! fra ed. Tbe th 
sehtne th Tyepladéd hit 6ik'the thrones andl reveroaned Hina 
kihg,’ad the Rudsiaris’ dr thelr tites rebaptize the bodies of tye 
whorthodox befare biiyiag Them “ini thei ehurohiyartléy!! Afver 
this first ceremony, the Poles présont! and. the Russians; of.the 
couttowere called npon tokcigs 1 thie hand lof -the: royal coxper: 
Pie body rdwained some/time deposited in the paleess:: What 
the ireligious| dereudriiga | began shaving Sn koe 
practised at the death of ~ Bourbow Kings of; France, Fae) 
learnt, thet the royal; family, hada wight to 


oe et Beak A is rtenaets to rs te: 
a O- 


brother, without at the same time woundin Rusa 
doxy dha conséy te noe; i acti te hem Didbegptia dns, 
Alexander.iiid Constantine, ‘aud:the! Catholic prids 


aud Sprinkted with‘ holy water; the: body rae ary — 
‘the middle ofthe palaces: :Paal tisen‘folhower-the finersh pre a 





cession to the door of the Catholic Church, where he did not 


enter, being of another faiths “but wishing {0 make this spec- 

Je more showy he had ew vestments, and’ a richer archie- 
fscopal initre'niadé, of hich he’ hiniself furnished the design, 
and according to His ofders;"\his' imperial cipher ‘was (which 
— a che gre’ ‘placed’ in front of the mitre instéad of the 

e Archbishop Sistrzencevicz, his. head covered 
with the slenitaod gallows, and the :crozier in hand, marched 
like ‘an’ /imperial area te the: great satisfaction of this 
pioe.sinacd Pani, 

“With ‘this we conicludée our ‘notice ‘of a work which 
containis’'a great deal''that will be riew to the English 
reader, and” hence” ‘the unusual length at which we have 
treated it. 





Knight's ire, Vals CI. to CV, 


” Knight? $ Monthly Poe, Wat Knight and Co, 
Tue reader will learn with regret that the weekly volumes 
are brought to a close, and that instead of the frequent 
arrival of these excellent and instructive works, they 
will,"henceforth make their -appearatice. only monthly. 
The yolumes that have issued since otir last report uport 
them are as. interesting as any that have preceded, and 
increase the regret we feel at the change. As before, we 
briefly, record their, subject-matter, 

Vol. Cl. is a reprint of that most entertaining peoont 
of the Backwoods of Canada, written ca officer*s 
ady, which some few Jets, since’ attracted $0’ ‘-% 
attention,, and | was “greedil i read. ‘A reperusal 
served: only to-give it additional favour‘in our Pre 
We heartily and confidently recominénd it to all who 
may not yet have enjoyed thé pleasure Of ‘af acquain- 
tance with, its _ charming ng, pages. It has. more. than the 
interest of a ftom nce, with the utility of trath. 

Vol. CTE is ‘the 8th of the Cabinet pontine Gallery of 
British h Wor thies, | a “collection of biographies that’ will 
deli Het iee the Fe Cee 

Cy. ig a ‘reprint, Of Mr. LANw’s Acs 
Count of. MR Manners “and Customs’ of ‘the Modern 


6 the \ be estimated ‘by the 
ft cn has b iat és cha, Bs” ia Highest : auton 
matters. eee to the coulitry, and: pe pt of 
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equally, strange: Htled novels, are not whol  aoknown, +0 
English -teadera: ‘Heibps.alseady,; estabhi Nhe achat 
Negtes,among these anshoraaxbe,are, of atsempting 
mete Boe epg of; ao 
r ex Hever 
pesag. oMratine woos iopj;ke has nothing to take 
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better not attempt portraying matters he. could never 
master; but not thoroughly convinced, of this, ‘he 
makes one .more, determined, effort, and, resolves that 
Inish, not, English matters, shall, be bhe peat subject of 
his « fanciful. .disquisitions..., We..said, PAUL), Feyal. 
had no imagination. ._It.was an. ‘error... Me simagines 
more: thaneven the varieties:.of the.Green, Isle can 
furnish as faet.:- His hero’ is one of eight. sons, who are 
each and all involved in the movements of! the ribbon 
men., This. was necessary,to ramance; but the inteyest 
would ‘have;been further carried,out, had. this, hero, this 
leading, spirit, -borne, .within, him ,one, little. touch of 
nature. He is the child of a poor farmer, cultivates his 
farm of eight acres, ‘cultivates~his~mind also, so far as 
constant, allusions to..popular, poets and distinguished 
chardctérs of antique , Irish. history would ‘imply it, 
indulges in profound reflections dn things, in general, 
‘haga andtrable capacity for running’ up to London 
whenever occasion densands, ‘without ~ much | ex- 
planation as to, how his journey was accomplished, 

s chiefly distinguished by wearing a huge red cloak, and 
‘speaking beneath its folds in a deep voice, when’ he hap. 
pens tobe least expected, and is, in ‘short, as good a 
specimen of the genus Impossible, as low French litera- 
‘turé can furnish. © ' 

Atis difficult.to, glance oyer these absurd volumes with 
an unmoyed countenance; they are not worth indigna- 
tion, and, Heaven knows, they are not humorous, Not 
that the writer avoids attempting the comic ; far front it ; 
there is no style here wnattempted, but the efféct is unfor- 
‘tunately nof that which he anticipated. ‘What is to be sais 
when the heroine, or rather one of the many heroines, for 
there ‘are several, each possessing claim§ to that designa- 
tion, so far as falling in love with the hero, and Being in 
frequent dramatic situations, can be said to ‘give claims 
thereto—what isto he ‘said, we repéat, when one of 
these damsels scours the country round, attired. in white 
muslin, and, a scarlet cloak? ‘The adopted child ‘of’a 
fabouti gmap, she lays claim to ditect descent from 
&.noya family, and-in consequence thereof, is commonly 
saluted by the sppelbition at * The Heiress,” oF The 
noble Elien,” ~The noble Ejlen irritates ‘ah ‘hdapted 
brother, by slighting him fora Captain of’ Dragoons, a 

nan whois, represented as. the very ‘impersonation of 
military honour ; represented in such’ fashion, that ‘no 
one but the “ Noble, heiress” would care one pitay for 
ae Another damsel, by name Jessy, the, betro hed 
0 ie 


hero, Diarmid, js cattied “off ih’ meédizeva 
style, RY, a ton Monin Phe’ ght Drethen, 
he ded” Ny their. old’ father,, ‘accompanied “by” the 
“Heiress,” leave. their: eight Actes without a ‘moment's 
hesitation, embark ‘on board ¢ @ first steamer, and find 
themselves in London, ready to révengéthe horiour’ of 
Jessy. My Lord Moststi-owns a villa on the banks 
of the*Phirties et Ridhwiond 2 “Phe eiy ht brethFent gaze 
revengefully upon it, take~their opportunity, and walk 
inwhe ‘finemorning to compel’ his ‘lordshipto' ‘tarry 
the unfortunate Jessy; to! whom,’ itvafterwards appears 
tié Had béen Hohonrably' mdiferent'! My lord: promises, 


andthe brethten retire, alf!but-the eldest, MdcDiarmid, | # 


Tegey*s" lover, who Fingers athe" neigh buurhdod,! while 


& Inthe! 
His family! and ** the noble: Med?’ after this “aecoml 
Shient® of ‘their missions? walk ‘back vt0 Tretand. 
crea are nit inher en's 
atfly’ te MosP revived ‘and appropriave”xpous in 
Age} “1996, whieh! could? Wave’ esn 2 chosen -'foroa 
Guide Kedéseination. ° Nevertticless, Mo'Fuvasobelouts 
it dea aeene foro an Uenied! attavl-on Phe (Hera)? at 
#hé “insti oi pane rela Net0.56a 
eafied° |) wing) 40 Whe fortanater! appearance 
&t Captain “Petiyi\ who, a fella! pavberiger of othe 
white-robed! heiress? had 4 te 


thent “garter 
thé! word? Richitiond 
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with Sir Ropert Pret to the chance of seeing 
the “ noble Ellen” somewhere’ in that’ direction. “The 
lady, ‘however, merely Visited England for ‘an’ hour 
or so, and had already departed “hende, when ‘her ‘dd- 
mirer arrived ip time to preserye the life/of,her brotlier. 
The brother, of: course, is: properly, grateful, while -the 
Captain; after disarming the villains; utters; net a-word, 
but! bows politely and, disappears.) tyorv9 - 

i« absurdities of this kind are: richly -interlarded. with 
what the:author seems to regard as drish:exclamations:: 
why,.then;:not make! them:ie¢propos@ | Does-the Irishman 
use (“:Mayourneen,: Ma-bouchal;?’(by sway of». oath? 
This, howeveryis-M, Fnva1’s impressiéniof Irish. con- 
versation. From follies of this nature the earefal reader 
woult be relieved bya series of lengthy political discus- 
sions, wherein the author’s!views-of Irish:politics are, of 
eourse,| apparent, ‘but which we, perhaps unjustifiably, 
dismissed with a glance... A somewhat peculiar view is 
taken’ of \Her MAsesry’s interest in DaNnirmen O’Con- 
NELL; Sir Roperr Pees. |is: ikewise:, examined ; 
and. the result is, a jumble. of rubbish. in perfect 
consistency, with .the, view of social life the book 
presents... An English family is foreibly dragged_on the 
theatre, and found to -be.more amusing. than the writer 
meant it;.to.be, by his fantastic ideas; of, London bour- 
geois life. Any: one might know: that rich. citizens.do not 
reside m Fleet-street, or “‘ Poultry,” as M. Feva styles 
that'region. But there it:is he plants his-wealthy family, 
and no argument probably will convince him:he is im the 
wrong.’ to } 

The peasant girl Jessy is, of course; highly educated. 

She Writes the most biilifant dramatié descriptions of her 
sufferings, When carried off by Lord Montrath, such as 
would charih thé least melddtamatic Heart. She writes 
them.‘on linen with an ink of her own spapon tn when 
confined in a dim vault, almost, under the very eye of 
her ubiquitous lover, and, sends, them forth rolled up in 
the ..bread she is giyen to,eat. Her, recital. is /beyond 
everything affecting. 
t ‘One evening, she says, Lord George said to’'me, ‘* You are 
my wife—T detest you, and’T'will kill you.” ‘“Heé departed for 
London, leaving me alone with the English servant. “Months 
passeil, Iswrote home letters, which were|my only happitiess- 
Lwrote dong! details, for L knew you would see them... I did 
not complain—why should, 1 ?«; Lord, George, had promised 
that he would kill me: soT waited. ° 


o Alo this,is doubtless iatended to (rend -our » very 
heartestrings >)-itdoes ‘nothing»of the kind: Neither 
car ave itraceonach tealityim theo:chdracter:' of: the 
evil agent’of the: drama; Mary Wood,'the drunkard, 
whois described as travelling in court cobtame;covered 
With pears and diamonds; Ke! Wes '&ey Such ‘an’ out- 
Ho Onis | re Orafice and folly it ‘has rarely 
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best light; any: faulsa; thatuaxe im this apparent. may, be 
multiplied tenfold, | d to. others teéorm a just esti- 
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wersétould nb fail to‘mdkeiatelligibbess: Phe hog here 
scribed! hay’ et eg a ae 
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Tuam, cover Mayo, and extend as far as the mountains..of 
Sligo. The bog of \Clare-Galway does not present quite the 
same aspect as the neighbouring marshes, but, for; that very 
reason it threatens the traveller with more imminent dangers. 
From the small hills which surround lake Corrib, it presents 
the aspect of a low thick copse—an immense plain of reddish 
green—a gigantic carpet; without fold’or stain. ,, Descending 
gradually, the appearance’ of the bog becomes sensibly modi- 
fied. The apparent copse is-a-series:of' low mounds, on which 
grow the bog-pines; between -these ‘mounds, sometimes. 


islands, sometimes peninsulas, extend: the muddy |swampy? 


waters, often stretching to distances impossible to cross without 
aid. Throughout other bogs there are, for the most ’part, 
narrow tongues of ground, winding about with sufficient re- 
gularity to permit of your path being pursued -without 
coming perpetually to a full stop. | Here, on the ‘contrary, 


you have no sort of guide to help you across ;. every moment) 


you reach the point-of~e-—httle-promentory, beyond which 
there, is nothing, nothing indeed but the unfathomable deep. 
Of necessity one is compelled to follow the rough patlis al- 
ready traced, and the roads Of wood formed by the country 
people across the least. practicable parts of the swamp. The 
straight road from Tuam to Galway, passes directly through 
this bog. The chief road of planks which you see there, forms 
part of it. Itis almost a mile in length, and only a few feet 
in width. 

There is one point in crossing this perilous path, where the 
stoutest traveller must feel his heart sink within him. The 
road, which all along rests here and there upon derra firmd, 
has in this spot no support but what is afforded by the trunks 
of trees, thrown at certain distances upon the bog, which is 
here liquid as mortar. The mud lake is formed by the little 
stream called the Doon, which rises towards county Roscom- 
mon, and throws itself into Lake Corrib. Compelled to cross 
the flat ground of the bogs, the bed of the stream enlarges it- 
self beyond measure; the current disappears ; and we see but 
little narrow threads of water, struggling to gain a passage 
through the moistened soil. Beyond the bog, the stream runs 
between two ridges, scarcely three feet wide; while there, it 
stretches out to a distance of several hundred feet. In this 
spot the road of planks trembles beneath the slightest weight; 
the good people of the country assert that the trunks of the 
trees render it more solid and_ safe than any where else; but 
it is a frightful thing to see the moving pathway waving and 
shaking above this muddy precipice. 

Some hours after the tumultuous meeting held at the Ranach 
point, a considerable number of peasants, armed with pick- 
axes and saws, might have been seen directing their steps 
towards the Doon. They came from all directions, but by far 
the greater number turned their backs upon Lake Corrib. 
They assembled ona rising ground, and, there held.a sort of 
council. None of them seemed well assured of their purpose; 
they looked right and left, as, if they feared to be surprised ; 
their tools seemed to embarrass them ; they evidently wished 
the sun to shine less, and the fog to thicken. Nevertheless, 
after a short deliberation, during which ten or twelve persons, 
armed with muskets, performed the part of orators, the inde- 
cision appeared to vanish, Several of the party, who wore 
buck horns round-their necks, detached themselves from. the 
principal group, and separated in various directions. They 
could be seen advancing cautiously, leaping here and there 
over the narrow gaps of slime and mud, and finally concealing 
themselves in the thickets of bog-pine.. Some stationed them- 
selves without, others within. the. course.of the Doon. They 
were, in fact, sentinels, charged to. watch over the most dan- 
gerous passage. The principal, gronp, then descended from 
the hillock, and advanced, as.directly as the difficulties of the 
ground would permit, towards the Doon. Here, having 
reached the planks, those who-held. muskets: assumed. the office 
of guard to the others, who at once proceeded to their labour. 
In a few moments nothing was heard on all sides but the noise 
and grating of saws, or the harsh sound of the axe, pon the 
large planks of the road. 

It was indeed hard toil. The thick planks lay for the most 
part flat upon the moistened soil, where the saw: could’ not 
act; on the other hand, the horns of the sentinels. resounded 
every moment, announcing the approach ofa suspected wit- 
ness; and then they must stop and wait.. But the witness 
was always a countryman, who either obeyed quietly the de- 





sire of the sentinels, to,pass, round, or otherwise entered heart 
and soul into the. feelings of the mass, and ‘proceeded to join 
in,their labour... ©, 

Again the. saw grated against the wood, and the hatchets 
struck on all sides. For another hour they worked on with 
discordaut noise, until the buck-horn sounded the alarm. The 
fog had now risen, the sun shone full and clear in the heavens. 
The planks had been:cut through at regular distances, in such 
a manner as to balance them exactly on the trunks of trees 
beneath them. Mahony mounted on the trunk of a tree 
which stretched beyond the road; he set his foot upon the 
plank,; andthe weight caused it to turn slowly round. A 
general exclamation hailed this proof of success. A moment 
after, the passage presented its accustomed aspect; and no- 
thing, could have been discovered that.would betray the deceif. 
The hog resumed its ordinary air of, solitude and desertion ; 
far as the eye could reach, nothing was to be seen. Only, from 
time to, time, the stunted branches of some cluster of bog-pine 
were suddenly agitated, though no wind stirred across the 
marsh; and indistinct murmur was to be distinguished, while 
now and then, behind the red-green branches, there came a 
sound of stifled laughter. 


Some time after the dragoons, the objects of so much 
animosity, leave ‘Tuam, and ride direct towards the fatal 
ambuscade, on their return to Galway. 


The horses felt the spur, and their heavy steps resounded 
on the moving planks. The column hurried on impetuously 
towards the fatal spot. The bog, as-usual, bore the appearance 
of deep, solitude ; nota living being was.to be seen on the vast 
expanse.of yerdure ; only far, far off, on the side of Lake Cor- 
rib, an almost imperceptible point, of reddish colour, seemed 
gradually advancing. The dragoons perhaps perceived it ; but 
at.that distance it, was impossible to distinguish either its form 
or colour.. Fortwo moments more, perhaps, the gallop of 
the horses sounded on the solid wood. Then the two 
first -horses stumbled simultaneously... The spurs of their 
riders gave them another impulse ; they dashed forward, stum~- 
bling again, until the ground began to fail beneath their feet. 
Those who followed experienced the same effects; and as the 
first, in consequence of the impulse given, had leaped over a 
considerable space, it happened that every one of the dragoons 
had fallen into the snare, The soil now reached the girths 
of the horses, while the poor animals struggled, violently pant- 
ing, in the midst of this ocean of mud. Slowly they descended, 
their very efforts only hastening their, destruction. For a 
second or. two.it was a.scene of frightful tumult; the groans 
and cries increasing, mingled with impotent blasphemies, The 
greater number of soldiers had fallen beyond the road, which, 
howeyer, now presented a series of chasms large enough to 
swallow up both man and horse. At the first moment the 
danger did not appear to them in its yeritable aspect ; they 
imagined themselves simply entangled, and, at the utmost, 
merely feared the chances of an attack in their unfavourable 
position, But presently they perceived that the horses were 
sinking deeper and deeper; the moist soil now touched the 
saddle. The outcries ceased ; a dead silence succeeded. 

‘* Hang on to the trees! ’”’ cried Mortimer, whom an acci- 
dental turn of the horse had thrown at some distance from the 
road. He was still in the saddle, and in the midst of all this 
fearful danger, his pale countenance retained its expression of 
cold calmness. 

‘« Hang on to the trunks of the trees! ’’ repeated a hundred 
jeering yoices, seemi from the neighbouring bushes. Thep 
came a long burst. of laughter, followed once more by the same 
dread. silence, Deeper and deeper plunged the horses, the 
saddles had almost disappeared, and the dragoons sup 
themselves by kneeling on the backs of their steeds. In the 
distance, in the direction of the lakes, the red point, before 
noticed, enlarged and advanced rapidly. The dragoons cried, 
‘« Help! help!’’ The jeering voices repeated, ‘‘ Help! 
help!’’ and every time a groan or cry arose from the scene of 
destruction, an echo came from the thickets near. It was, in- 
deed, but one unpitying echo that answered to their death cries. 
To the cries succeeded threats. The soldiers armed their pistols. 
‘¢ Fire!’’ exclaimed a voice from the thickets, The exasperated 
soldiers: did indeed fire. There was a slight noise, the damp 
prevented any effect. The laughter resounded from all sides ; 
while the heads of those from whom it came, now confident 
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in the impotence of the dragoons, were to be discerned above | 
and between the’ foliage. Every little thicket concealed 
a group. There were men, women, and even chil- 
it * * Deeper and deeper sunk ‘the 
soldiers; their destruction came upon them with sure and 
steady steps. The horses could not swim in the thick mass, 
they struggled hard, but deeper and deeper they sank down, 
And now the mud joined above’ the saddles ; the feet of the 
standing soldiers were covered also. Some few had con- 
trived to hang on to the trunks of the trees, thus securing 
themselves a momentary refuge; but for the others, every 
effort was useless, on the contrary, only hastened the fatal 
moment. Death they must expect. Major Percy, thrown 
at a greater distance from the road, was at the same time 
nearer to one of the surrounding tongues of land; his horse 
had seemingly found footing in the lake of slime, for he no 
longer sank; and his efforts, by an imperceptible motion, 
approached him nearer and nearer to the firm land. The 
major appeared not to perceive this chance of safety; the 
agony around him had vanquished his cold courage. Mean- 
while the bog rose higher, to the knees of the agonized dra- 
goons; some prayed aloud, others gave way to vain and ridi- 
culous threats, and others still continued crying for help. ‘To 
their prayers, their threats, their entreaties, the Ribbon-men 
answered only by relentless jeering, There was no gleam of 
compassion among them. Even this frightful, destruction of 
life seemed insufficient to satisfy their thirst for vengeance, 

Meanwhile the red point in the distance had assumed a 
definite form, and appeared now to be advancing like a whirl- 
wind ; it was the form of a woman on horseback, running 
rapidly along the bog, and holding by the bridle another 
horse, which galloped beside her. She held a switch in her 
right hand, and urged on her pony without ceasing. ‘‘ Here 
comes a good woman,” said one of them, “who wants to 
have a share in the sight, Come on, my dear, it’s not too 
a At the pace you come, there'll stil! be something to 
see. 

The Red Mantle seemed not to need these sounds of en- 
couragement; the pony advanced rapidly foaming at” the 
arent She seemed literally to devour the space beneath 
er. 

Already those unfortunate wretches who had not clang to 
the trees, had sunk to the waist in ‘the bog; this lingering 
death, against which there was no appeal, no contention, ap- 
peared absolutely to render them idiotic; they flung their 
arms wildly in the air, uttering frantic cries, “Some few, be- 
coming dizzy, flung themselves precipitately in the mire, and 
struggled to swim through it. But the bog received them, 
and slowly, gradually swallowed them ups At the sight of 
the mire closing above these doomed men, one after the other, 
the voices behind the thickets uttered maddening harrahs, 

At this moment the Red Mantle passed beside the groups 
collected on the little rising ground. ‘‘ Come,” said Macduff, 
“‘ come with us!’ The Red Mantle darted past like an arrow, 
at the distance of a few feet, and made no reply, The fallen 
hood concealed her face; she continued her way towards the 
road. Major; Mortimer, recalled to self-consciousness by the 
convulsive movements of his horse, which was gradually re- 
leasing itself from the surrounding bog, had at this instant cast 
a look around and perceived the main land within his reach. 
For the first time the instinct of self-preservation, the most 
powerful in the heart of man, prevailed over every other 
thought. He rose in his, saddle; at this. moment the Red 
Mantle arrived at the tongue of land facing him. She stopped 
short. “Push him in,’” cried Macduff; ‘take’care he does 
not escape!” The Red Mantle dismounted slowly and forced 
one pony into the mire. Then by voice and gesture she called 
Mortimer. He, leaving the back of his horse, leaped upon 
‘the pony, which, by a slight effort, succeeded in bounding on 
the firm soil. The furious crowd béhind the thickets rushed 
forward on the instant, . and preter the very edge of the 
Doon. Beyond that it was impossibleto takeastep. “ Pire! 
Fire |’ cried several voices. ‘‘ It’s. a man disguised. Fire!’’ 
‘They agitated themselves like madmen. One half their ven- 
geance would escape them, and that the better half. Four or 
five of the guis were fired off, but without effect. " Once safe, 
the major turned the head of his pony towards the broken 
road. The Red Mantle was now inthe ather saddle She 
‘threw her arms round the ‘major, ‘who bad ‘but’ one hand to 


resist this embrace; she whispered to the poneys, aad they 
darted off like the winds. -From the angry crowd there came 
a long cry of rage and fury, The fugitives flew on in the 
windings of the bog, still clinging one tothe other. ‘ Fire! 
Fire !’’ cried they ; ‘‘ one ball will do for the two.’’ Jermyn 
alone had his musket still loaded. He put his hand on the 
lock. A cloud of smoke, and then followed a low echo from 
the hills around. The flying couple seemed to tremble toge- 
ther in one mutual shock. The wind raised the corner of the 
red hood; the gun fell from Jermyn’s hand ; he flung himself 
on his knees, and with a deep groan murmured the name of 
Ellen. The crowd around howled and yelled in triumph. 


This is one among the few readable parts of this 
lengthy, trashy novel, As such we have presented it to 
our, readers, who may find in it some little interest. For 


the rest, we eannot.recommend the Quittance de Minuit 
even to the idlest of the idle. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Life in California, during a Residence of several years in 
that Territory ; comprising a Description of the Coun- 
try and of the Missionary Establishments, with Inci- 
dents, Observations, &c. §c. By an American. To 
which is added, A Historical Account of the Origin, 
Customs, and Traditions of the Indians of Alta-Cali- 
fornia: translated from the original Spanish Mant- 
script, Wiley and Putnam. 

Ovr American quitted Boston in the year 1828, in the 
character of a factor at the coast of California, where he 
remained for more than twelve years. During his resi- 
dence he made divers. excursions along the coast and 
into the interior, taking notes of whatever he saw of 
novelty in the aspect of the country and the manners and 
characters of the people. ‘These are not of much sub- 
stance, to be sure, but they have the aspect of truth, so 
far as they go; ‘but like Mr. Tuompson, in hi 

“ Mexico,” the author of this’volume betrays the ten- 

dency’ of the Americar’ mind to extension of territory. 

Hints continually fall from him which shew his opinion 

that California might be advantageously annexed to the 

Union. As, for instance— 


Daring the anarchy which existed in past years throughout 
this fertile country, there were many of the native Californians 
who would have been thankfal for the protection of either 
England or America ; and indeed a great many desired it, in 
preference to the detested administration of Mexico. Perhaps 
there are many who ‘still feel as ‘they did then; and in this 
stage of ‘‘ annexation,” why not extend the “ area of free- 
dom ’’ by the annexation of California? Why not plant the 
banner of liberty there, in the fortress at the entrance of the 
noble, the spacious bay of San Francisco ? It requires not the 
far-reaching eye of the statesman, nor the wisdom of a con- 
templative mind, to know what would be the result. Soon its 
immense sheet of water would become enlivened with thousands 
of yessels, and steam-boats would ply between the towns which, 
as a matter of course, would spring up‘on its shores ; while 
on other locations, along the banks of the rivers, would be 
seen manufactories and saw-mills. The whole country would 
be changed ; and instead of one’s being deemed wealthy by 
possessing such extensive tracts as are now held by thefarming 
class, he would be rieh with one “quarter part. Every thing 
would improve; population would increase; consumption 
would be greater, and industry would follow. All this may 
come to pass; and indeed ft» must come to pass, for the 
tharch of emigration is to the west, and naught will arrest its 
advance'but the mighty ocean. 


Happily this propensity.has received a check for the 
present, though doubtless it will revive on the first 
tfavourable opportunity. | 

Besides ‘his own sketches of California, the author 
has presented a translation of a Spanish manuscript 
given to bim by a Catholic priest attached to one of the 
Missions, and which contains the writer’s narrative of 
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amteresting pattieulars of their habitsand ‘superstitions. 
‘o Fromthe twe;theireader will: receive a’ pretty-accurate 
sknowled ge! of California as: itriges His accounts’ ex- 
sotremely unfavourable of ‘ (aud ; aisiqz 
THE MISSIONS. 
Mass is offered daily,,and.the greater. portion.of the; sendin 
attend ; but it is not unusual to see numbers of them driven” 
Local by aletdes, wand’ under "the ‘whip'é lash’ forced to ig 
2 tatty ra eth OF thé -senéteaty,’ The'men “dre placed gerierally 
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sda pie BAB EARRE Be tothe alfar) where’ zealous officials ave sta. 
‘8 toned to" étiforee! wien ce ‘eid attention? “Ag evening’ again, 


‘RP Rosario” is prayed) and'd second’ fime ll ‘assemble to | Bartolo 


doiciggaptn “ht! ' The condition of 
oofReseoTn dibs Hs 


‘at thutintitiy attempt te éscdpe fromthe stverity'of the: ‘reli- 


iedtion to the Virgie.” 


plots’ discipline ad the Missoin”: v They ‘ate pursed; atid’gene- |. 
they "ate flogged) util “dh Stow ‘Clog is 


soi ralny’ fetkthn 48-Whetl?t 
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2 Os Beet eur vite edhess’ and’ miser ‘unequalled. 

Ne ii wil ea ta a iivae tat a iacker or panta- 

a aes haked> “and avige Indians, they concealed 

ee ha qa y witht ny cr blankets.’ The females were 

‘Shot th uel, chia ae ee the scutitinéss' bf their mean apparel 

t f6f widest’ Observers: © They appeared like 

= ‘emit rit » the gteater eet of ‘them ‘had been. 

yee ai tile’crite either of Wtitder ‘of theft, And these 

were fe ait ies sent to ‘subdued this’ ‘happy country’! These. 

© were’ the valiant soldiers Of @ heroit Generul, who fad fought, |, 

er the’ Battle “fiehe,Whiete! the: had ‘patned” laurels for himself. 

“a country ! ‘ ane wéte td be'the enforcers, of justice and 

Bs & goverment |" Ala? ‘poor’ California t when such’ are 

fo be thy ministers, sthow art Heed fallen! The remainder of 

hed Sh vitt ‘army’” attived in Coutge of time, and.T had an 

Seba of? eae fie alt afterwards at the. Pueblo; when 

3 On "thei Foutd towards Monterey, the ‘keat ‘of government, 

phey witisteted batt three “hunidréd! and fifty men ; and their 

Genéra) Hid yer them, Since their artival, a néat ‘iniform of 

white linen.” aH ete their ‘gtay ‘was protracted, in’ order to drill 
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°* AWe Duy ‘after day, the ‘place resoulhded ‘with the noise 

“a the ‘tritm pet avid: thé'Urdins } arid'a level’ spot on the river's 

margin was the scene of military atitelrvrés. °° At night, the 

1ogardens aridavineyerds sere. plunderéd,yand: (the neighbouring 

pars (suffered, greatly, from, the frequency. of; wie mowers’ 
visits. Sn 


At San, Diego, on Gsstmas eve, our autho witness 
‘a ance popular, Qiversietasii ; 
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v he abi arty ug SHhdmthatig ions conimenced, fire- works, were, 
a off, ‘atid all ‘was beisietng The church bells rang merrily,. 
* atid’? bg before the time of mass the pathways leading to the |. 
: ido. syere enlivened: by crowds hurrying to devotion. 1 
= ri idnited Yon Hos ae Aiton, who procured forme a stand 
whi could, $68 anes Mae hat took place, .”. The, 
‘Silas seh Mehoed cénte de Oliva, ‘officiated, and al 
' the ie uSioy Sth evita ine he.pr oduced a, small. 
rant pening the infant Saviour, which i held ‘in. his, 

* hati Porat who, chosé ‘to’ ap oach, ‘and ‘kiss. “After: this, the 
, ae cfinig’ Of fh tite Coe was eard 3 thout, the body ‘of ite 
ae ih was’ c cleared, sn pinediately cOmmenced the, har. 
onl s sunt ifs “ota choir’ igs voices. The characters entetet 
po YW ptovessfon, adgtned) with Appropriate costume, and beari 
; bier” fete were Aix ‘ femates, representing shepherdesses, 
hee mbt and 2° bo. oy, “One of the sen personated Lucifer, 
Bh a Heinle, aid the other Bertsle, F) jazy vagabond, whilst, 
“the Boy represented’ the archangel Gabriel,’ “The story of their |4 
<paHapaS hae is partial y ‘drawn from the Bible, and commences 
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vo hisntife among the native: Indians, and. very curious. and] with, the angel’s. appearance to: ‘the... shepherds, his aceount of 





the birth of,our Saviour, and exhortation to-them to repair to 
the scene of the manger. Lucifer appears among them and 
endeavours to prevent the prosecution of their jouri¢y. His 
influence and temptatiotis-arée ‘about to succeed, when Gabriel 


21:4.again appears and, frustrates their effect. A dialogue is then 


| eargied; on.of; considerable, length z¢lative, tothe attributes of 
the Deity,, which ends,in the submission.of Satan. The whole 
is; interspersed, , with. songs, and, incidents. that seem better 
adapted to the. stage. than. the church. . -For several days this 
theatrical, representation;,is, exhibited,at.the -principal houses, 
and the. performers, at, the conclusion: of; the play are enter- 
| tained withgefreshments,.. The.bays take an enthusiastic part 
in the, performance,,.and follow . about, from: house.to, house, 
perfectly. peveniaeres wih fhe sommicalition of the hermit and 


But’ fot it he word ‘routed never have heard of the 
la, man whose, death is'thus recorded :— ” 


A MARTYR OF SCIENCES © a3" 
i? round Anew ‘resident ‘at Monteréy—David Douglas, esq. 
a hatyralist from Scotland, who had eed indefatigable in his 
researches throughout the horthern tegions of America, and 
was adding’ to his” treasure ‘the pectiliar productions of Cali- 
fornia. I was told he would’ frequently go off, attended only 
by his little dog, andx;with rifle an hand;: search the | wildest 
thickets in hopes of meeting a bear; yet the sight of a bullock 
grazing in an open field was td him tnore dreadful than all the 
terrors of the’ forest. ° He onee! told ‘me that this was his only 
fear, little thinking What’? fate wag in Yesérve’ for him? He 
went ufterwards frotd Monterey to the Sandwich Islands. One 
morning Tie’ was folind ‘at the bottom of a pit which bad been 
prepared as'a trap for wild’bulls:’ It‘ is supposed that from 
curiosity he had’ approached fod" near to’ get a sight’ of the 
furious animal that had been” ensnared) ‘and the earth ‘giving 
way; precipitated hitnr below.” “The merciless brute ‘had gored 
him to-death.” His faithful Tittle dog was found near the spot, 
watehing ‘f basket ‘of his eppectivitis.* . 


‘Here is a sketch of 


A CALIFORNIAN MEAL« 

» The succeeding morning fotnd us safely anchored at a —_ 
digtanee from the landing:(at:St: Barbara), fearing the South- 
east gales which prevail at this séasonoof! thes year.) “Reports 
were Cireulated that a hew: vessel {with aonew ‘cargo)-had ar- 
rived, which brought great suimbers df» gatnas tothe brig ; 
when tlie usual sceneof confusioii ensued: : Several “‘‘Ran- 
chéros’’ werd aihong: our visitors; who; had:come from afar to 
behold.‘ a dvouse upiomthe:water.!’ Whilst at dinner; we were 
particularly amused swith’ their? awkwardness; anduwhen the 
pudding was »served, at- was looked: atowith .astonishment. 
When'thé accompanying sauce: was carried sround, those who 
chose added, with the assistance of a grater, avquantity of 
nutmeg. One of the .‘‘green ones,’ who, had ¢grefully 
watthedt this’ opération, in ie turn’ séized the grater, and com- 
mericed tabbing’ with ete gee ‘pon, the indented * sur- 
face ; not succtedivig by ‘the ‘application ‘of his’ ‘thumb, he 


bs sf PAs ang, from, the .generalsmile of, the others, who were 


witnessin his lexityy he, began,.to. think, there was. some- 
thing pm Lp Mt 0p looking towards me,he said, ‘Como esque 4 
NO, 84C0 How is it that. do.not get.any..thing,2”’ 
explained | the pare. to him, and. told him .to examine wiio, 
where he woulg-find the, i Sem whence the, others, had obtained 


the aromatic. pateen owener, this is-not quitese good a 
Joke. | ie ¥. learned, took. place; afterwards an, board, of pnother 
veasel:; mich Twa Aad it nae nei compare;with the, story of 

the. nutmeg was ona glorious Fourth, hy.of July; and: the 
day, was, alt ay ad ihe ar rejoining onboard of 
the 3 rom. Minger there was a 


EF Frcs m bowl was,,used. for holding.the pud- 


great as sembl of sre from, the neighbouring farms. of St. 
mien the proper time,; was) -introduced and 


poh 
ng he ine 0 the ape one vba, bed taken: pudding. - (Liking its 


k, the bowl from, the steward, returned his 
rls mm Hg f si90n, soon; made, a.finish of the whole. 
reas canis ng. his, lips,, he.said, ‘‘ Que ealdo 
Ph ena. hemi "gee no..lo; trageron antes, de la 


pats " ey “ty soup !. What a. pity that they did: not 
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‘pring if Befobe the neat?) Rom needles” a frit the reat 
were epee catthicr pdititig Withiontt Baticel 19 O° 


TIQNeAY 6) 





onvos201g 903 Jnsvsiq OF a1WOVESHAS | . >. 
bse ; AN ABRORORBs 100199 by as s99nu9uRai 
"A clight misunderstanding ih trade with one df the: ‘ptitsts 
“of San’ Francisco rénderéd sit advisable thee P Should? visit | the | 
“north ; afid*decordingly having? thade all Wetestiiry arrein Sp 
-thenits. T was sdowof iny Way Br wht uaiter” *Rrtvitig 
( the ‘Miasion of St. Toul Ob spon the seebnd ‘aig? of a 


“eFoumey, how gréat-was’ my Shrpridéy ‘Ow Pidinig ‘up td the’ co 
“itidor to" be sie <b the padrOih my awh Tangwage’! OH of? 
‘sq dol-you Go, Sit >” gddd oysterey Mi!” Fish”! Sena in’ 


b ‘( inthe Western. prairies till,m tagte.for emigration had brou 


e 


/_ taeaning of his salutations, thou 
_,,.mnost civil and courteous manner! 


‘5 Whilst: lying here, the, smalk,. 


‘May the devit’ “in hii A to’ thie Syidun IAOHHED Wi gHE. Gay 1” 

Ls Phe: most outrageous oaths rattled! mre sre lt 

pa volubility. At last, tired of his display i in Big oat 
and 


nh sepianed it fora language. more, harmonious in, sound, 
which he The 


was more competent to comyerse,. 
soon solved. An eccentric old PEs as att name beer ica had? 
resided with hima number of, years during his administratio#'? 
. of the Mission ef Santa Cruz, and had amused himself in His 
leisure moments by adding, to the ald sriar’s iif Mp stock ‘of 
, English ; who, poor man Poets Agnes of the real 
ad i Hiei me died the 


iw Tiere is hurhout § in this picture of » il if aid ¥ ; 
rigkee SETTLER A, 'SEAs. od i. Sener | 
“_Atnang a own nn, countrymen,.who had lived a thei tv 


them, here, we had occasional, opportunities to, witness, aw: 
. Of experience and eultivation.that.in,,.many. cases did. not all 


‘Ure arrived ;.and} 


‘then Hike! their parent; a species of ‘antinial, ‘distinet from any 
‘which now inhabit the’ earth’; or, ia other words, imaginary 


sfphantéiis. | Upon inquiring “how? this grand ecaptain® eould 


have had vhildren, onl what: was (the name of his partner,:they 
could not explain ; but he had dhildvén;:and:tany, both male 
and female. 2v0182IM FHI 


“The Playaribe are” equally € Carious s+ rahe dey 


ov Am. invisible and, all-powerful. being called Nocumo, made 
| the, world, the-sea,,and,ail that.is:therein:-contained, such as 
=} animals, trees, plants, and. fishes... In: its, form it was sphe- 
wical,,and rested: upen his hands; but, being continually in 


@ black rock, called. Zasaut, ‘and it remained yfirm, and. secure 
as atthe present time,;. This black, rock, the Indians: say, is 
from, smal island, wear, the: beach, aad.the fragments which 
they, often ;ealect;. serve ‘as, itrowels, with which) they, smooth 
itheir mud; walls, . The, sea. at that. time was,no more than a 
pantall, strean, of ,water; running fromthe south, to the.north, 
pencirgling the world3;.se filled. with/fish, that they were. ‘lite- 
rally. piled: one (ontop of -angther, in-such @ state of inconve- 
nience, that they held a consultation, and sqme-were for Jand- 
ing upon, the earth; others were of opinion that it would 
Be’ impossible, for ° “they” would: ‘perish.’ when ‘exposed to 
the air andthe hext of ‘the “sun; ‘and -besidés “théy’ had 
no legs and feet..as other animals, have. While conferring 


motion, he sane te to, seeure.the same, by placing in its centre 


F ae this matter, there came alarge fish, bringing with him 


rock Tosaut, which, having broken, they found. in its 


4 
ey a ball formed like a bladder, filled with gall, ‘This they 


 Lemptied. ito the, water, and from its fresh state it was con- 
fret, into a bitter condition, "The water, then immediately 
swe led, and. overflowed upon. the earth, covering the space 


far. behind, the. ludicrous. behaxiour, of , the rude Californians AU which it does naw, and fhe f Sy ay were. rejo) et to find them- 


owing to her light draft.of, water, she was)enabled to, raminto'! 
the creek, previously, spoken of,in the description of St., Pedro. 
_  Whilst.at anchor there, she was, visited, by several, American’, 
“detached followers of a hunting expedition, One.of thera had’ 
never before seen ‘‘ salt water,” and nothing nearer the sen- 
blance of a vessel than a common Endiins eadnoe.? He ebibarke 
with great fear and distrust, and the smell of the sea, with thé 
boat’s — had: probably made hifp sick. Steppin ng upg an 
roldeck, he: staggered! against the mainznrast.:!) Gory 4: Low 8 
‘totters !’’:said hey “JE ithadn'p: peer for that ‘are: )post,"F 


:oghbuld shavesfelli\dowm’}: Dhe sate person afterwards-weti? peat t,. This, name, accordi 


s tured-to:comeron board thes brigy:by: sitting hiinselé down itt’ 


es 0 amply supplied. with room, and at, hange effected 
oie he ‘taste. my np aying. pe all the things Pt aeeined 
in the wor]d, and secured it with the rock. Tosaut, as before 
seunakad, 6 created man, or the first Indian, out of the earth, 
and cal ed him’ Ejani. Afterwards he created. woman, and 
‘gave her the name of Ag, -It.is not. known of what she was 
made, but the supposition, is, that, she was created from the 
earth, like the man, Many years after the creation of Ejoni 
and A¢, one,of theiz descendants, called Sirout (which signi- 
‘fies a handful of, obeces) and. his, wife, called Yeaiut (which 
‘signifies above), bad a san, and, they gave, him the name of 
te the explanation given by the 
‘Indians, signifies Se which, has taken root, denoting 


» inthe bottoas of: the iboats and holding with his hands upon each tl that in jike manner he. would in course of time, extend his 
° ide of;: the gunwale:> Wher che ascended toithe deck; he ree fpoxér and dominion over the earth, as the Jargest, trees spread 


: 1@uined assistance .;:‘and-the: shilors werecentied tovhoist hin in,” 


dike acbagiofstalldwi However) Hotolpng- after: this; lhe’ haa! + 


? couragé to embaric upoas the! biisterous oveany die eerie 
::s)piitesboard (Canoe; tévHunt the sta otter;:andvmany'a tin th 


odvthat would bavémade the stoutest.scamay quail, he: ‘heeded ni 


ponsiziaan ot diiw ,bosbba saodo 


: eae v9387g & Yo 
at 


“Fron the adiuscript. Of ‘Father’ OSCANA we, “lust 
-_ take two, or ; elative: to th sape TAHOE of 


“+ the natives. 5 Ores penne the Terrangsiins, 
core Their belief ois hie! Werbre ants: forte Was)'“thete’ Wéélted 


© Saigter. PRS ofe! “above? ‘sit tified * 


m_ 


Lo gunr, Moony Or'starel’ "THe brother ce 


° tnentioned were ‘fibt aé they appear SW EG "ys, but! 


one above,'and! ‘atlother below?! THese" * v6 ere “brother and 


Reakens, ‘Wiad Ye? oe 
“heaven did eatth here’ !'d 


below represented’ ‘the éatthy. ° ‘Buf 
Say 





‘mature; whith they edittd’ rot! if nf. We Gay! 
‘consider ‘theif ae’ rm ne ll- eta?” Was!’ 


Drought the light) Which ig fhe edit!’ Sitter *Yieé i. 


0 vito hina toifeehe Aeslatedk, Ferdindhtiy Him ae CHAP a 


fy time ‘they: Were wedded 
* were Garth | ‘anid ‘said: oAttet eh 


i otindls, Hie saney “ete MAE WAS? théy"e 
* Donnone that they called Onidt?’ This was + ie ‘aritimated 


» “before, but were of 4 nathre” sas wl pas idipt. This 
ofa Wit Be “eaptity df te 


nity; 
‘and desired ‘tit’ “i would réttitn ‘and ekve her” tf pede.” Bat ave 
Ay are ha bf “their thi vai 
Tie toeRS? “i 
vetonés:of ‘alt! kinds; pardledlarly snd for Met arrows }" 
Stress! ‘arid ‘shiv MERE Herbs’ ‘an? pease ng te 
Ww 


‘oTheofather ‘and nother of Ontof were hot snidrtats, os Weisatd 
paid ‘Outot Had chiklreh, wna 


‘ou the? first’ faifiily ! and, /ag F understand it, Wea ‘are to’ Suppose 


peat to'it.’ Megile: fe mone 


their raots in:every direction... I haye not. been able to ascer- 

Ain, if, the, name Quiot, properly. implying; dominator, was 

ao to him, at the time, of his birth, or at the .time of his 
brity, as the great Captain. 

08 ‘thie © vror: ‘they have some’ vtrange legends ; -one 
‘ae avhith! is(that “he -ré-appeared tifter his body" was 
burned— 
+o After barring ‘the body, ‘a ‘general ‘cowneil was called, to 
make provision for the colleetiig ‘6f ‘grain’ and seeds ; the 
acorns, &c. &c. and, the flesh ,of, animals, such as deer, rab- 
bits, hares, squirrels, rats, and all kinds which they fed upon. 
fawn’ cotisaley” ‘together, they beheld for several days, and at 

isting? tines, a spéctre, wolika themselves, who a peared and 
— speared § $ Sometimés. in one direction and sometimes in 
Other.” Alatmed’ ‘at its” ap they, determined to 
cite: presencé, inquiries 
a phanctt he Nae heir captain 0. uiod. , “ Tam not, Oniot,” 
Said He, Bat ‘a ‘captain “of greater, power ; and ‘my name is 
{exigigenit. Me habitation. 1 1s “above. On what matters 
Rh Mebati sue ‘ahd why are you thus, congregated ?” he 
fini d, aptain i is Gead,”” ‘said, they,, “ we haye come 
eistilente a ere discussing in what manner to main- 
batt banstees Wh rae seeds of the fields, and the flesh of 
‘ifnials, pee ein f obliged’ to: live upon the clay, or earth. 
WS we have’ fone” * Havin Histened to their answer, he spake 
thetn, aid ‘said,’ “* I Create, all things ; I will make you 


pF 


patty ‘people, ‘and "frou | ig Yee, one of . you shall be en- 


‘Adwed With the power to cause it fo rain, another to influence 
thé’ deWs; aticther, td produée the acorn, another to create rab- 
bits; another ducks, another geese, another deer.’” In fine, each 
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one received his particular occupation, and power to create 
such food as they now eat. Even now, such as claim to be 
descendants of ‘this people, pretend to. be endowed with the 
same powers, and are frequently consulted as to their harvests, 
and receive in return for their advice, a gift of some kind, 
either in money or clothing, and, in fact, the result of their 
harvest depends entirely upon the maintenance given to these 
sorcerers, and the supplying all their necessities. To offend 
them, would be to destroy all their productions of flesh and 


grain. 





The Greece of the Greeks. 

(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 107.) 
“THE next chapter contains a very interesting sum- 
mary of the oor 29 history of Athens, dating from the 
year 1456. The present state of the city is therein de- 
scribed. The following remarks upon the services of 
Mr. Pittakes will be read with interest. 


‘** Had there been nothing else, the clearing of the Propy- 
lea, and the restoration of the temple of Victory, would have 
been sufficient to entitle Mr. Pittakes and his coadjutors to 
the gratitude and the praise of all those who are interested in 
the antiquities of Greece; but to these he has added other 
services, less apparent, perhaps, to those who have not 
watched their progress, but not less important or less interest- 
ing. Mr. Pittakes has been entrusted with the task of clearing 
the whole of the Acropolis; and, im the execution of this work, 
he had to carry out and throw down an immense mass of 
rubbish, and a great number of private and public buildings. 
The task was sufficiently Hurculean, and it was rendered the 
more so by the want of means; for Mr. Pittakes, like the hero 
of old, had to clear the Auggan mass with little or no aid 
from the government or the Society. Notwithstanding the 
many obstacles in the way of the Conservative-General, the 
whole epipedon or level of the Acropolis has been cleared ; 
every abomination has been thrown out; and so completely 
has this work been done, that the different divisions and the 
original pavement of the Acropolis may now be seen, even by 
the inexperienced in antiquities; and while the ground has 
been disencumbered of those objects which impaired the pro- 
portions of the temples and the monuments, the-work has been 
attended with the further advantage of recovering such frag- 
ments of art as had been spared by time and the impious 
spoilers, Among these are pedestals of statues, friezes, altars, 
inscriptions, and other relics of art, which, though effaced and 
mutilated, are in many instances of great historical value, Nor 
are these fragments few, or altogether deficient in intrinsic 
merit. The gallery to the left of the Propylea, two or three 
rooms to the rear of it, five or six vaulted cells, and a great 
portion of the open space between the Propylea and the Par- 
thenon, are ‘literally filled and strewn with the fragments of 
this great storehouse of sculpture. _ In the upper rooms of one 
of the private buildings still standing, there is a large and in- 
teresting collection of vases and urns, worthy to stand by the 
works of the great sculptors. Some of these terracotta creations 
are so light in substance and so graceful in form, as to claim for 
the old pot-makers of Greece a place in the pantheon of her art- 
ists. Inthe different collections, and in various parts of the Acro. 
polis, there are many bas-reliefs and alto-relieyos of admirable 
execution. Most of these belong to the ornaments and the friezes 
of.the different temples in the Acropolis, and are therefore 
doubly interesting; but among them there is one. intrinsically 
and superlatively beautiful. This relievo represents the God- 
dess of Victory in the:attitude* of tyimg hersandal. She has 
lost her head, and yet she is so perfectly captivating, so like 
a thing of life and-feeling, that the ssemory. of her light and 
graceful form haunts, me like a revealed mystery of the 
beautiful. 

‘« ¢ Fortunately, the blocks.of marble which were parts of 
the temples themselyes, having nothing to excite the eupidity 
of the spoilers, and being too heavy for transportation to nor- 
thern climes, were left to lie among the, rubbish, and are now 
at the disposal of the artist. The shafts of the columns, their 
capitals, and the blocks which belong to the north and ‘south 

of the Parthenon, Jie in one confused mass ; and though 
no effort of man is ps sufficient to renovate the ‘‘ shat- 


tered splendour” of ‘this matchless temple, the taste\and in- 
genuity of experienced artists may be so far successful: as ‘to 











replace the fallen fragments in their original positions, and 
thus fill out at least, or restore, its proportions, This has 
been successfully attempted with the temple of Victory, and 
there is no reason why it cannot succeed to a certain 

with that of Minerva, The latter, like the former of these 
temples, is now in a process of restoration, and there is some- 
thing interesting even in the partial success that has attended 
the enterprise ; there is something both cheering and emble- 
matic in this restoration of the Greek temples by the hands 
and under the auspices of the modern Greeks. Should the 
now fallen columns of the Parthenon rise, and the now ab- 
sent gods return to the pedestals they once oceupied,— 
as it is to be hoped they may,—the whole civilized world 
will have occasion to rejoice in the triamphs of modern 
Greece.’ 


Mr. Perdicaris gives a very favourable account of the 
king and queen of Greece. ‘To most readers sketches 
of living persons will aria A have a greater interest 
than the ruins of antiquity. e shall make no apology 
for offering the following lively passage. 


‘* ¢ My presentation to the queen took place the day after. 
As soon as I entered the saloon, I felt that I was in the pre- 
sence of a beautiful and amiable being. My situation, how- 
ever, was somewhat embarrassing, when I found that I had to 
make myself agreeable through an interpreter, and also in 
the presence of two maids of honour and a very ugly-looking 
master of ceremonies. 

‘« « Her Majesty, whose personal appearance is exceedingly 
captivating, and whose blue eyes are as mild as they are 
eloquent, had little to say about the American commerce or the 
navy. The appearance of the New World, the grandeur and 
majesty of its rivers and forests, and the beauty of the Ame- 
rican ladies, were the objects.in which she felt an evident in- 
terest, and about which it was my good fortune to gratify her 
curiosity. To my account of the American ladies she listened 
with pleasure, and I had half a mind to tell her that some of 
them were as beautiful as.herself; but recollecting that I was 
talking through an interpreter, I doubted the propriety of such 
a compliment, and contented myself ,by assuring her that the 
American ladies were deeply .interested in Greece, and that 
they had every reason to hope that the land of all that was 
beautiful in nature, and interesting in association, would be as 
happy and as prosperous under the light of her Majesty’s vir- 
tues, as it once was under the protecting'care of Minerva ! 

‘* ¢ Queen Amelia is, the daughter of the Grand Duke. of 
Oldenburg. She was.-born the, 9th.of December, 1818, was 
married on the 22nd of November, 1836; she is youthful, and 
so interesting in her person as.to be justly considered the most 
beautiful. queen of the age. She is not indeed one of those 
dazzling beauties that overwhelm. us.at first. sight, but she is 
so very simple and so very amiable in manners and temper, 
that we are apt to forget. the queen in our admiration of those 
virtues and these graces which belong to a lovely woman. She 
is just the woman that Titian would have delighted to paint. 
She has a fine and pliant form, fair hair, blue eyes, clear com- 
plexion, and a smile—Iavayiapou. 

‘¢ ¢ Otho is surely to be envied both as aking and a husband. 
With Greece for his kingdom, and with, Amelia for his con- 
sort, he has all that. fortune can, give,to:a monarch,—all that 
God can bestow upon, a, happy mortal... King Otho ought to 
have been something extraordinary. both,as a king and a man, 
not to suffer. by contrast with his kingdom and his queen. 
Without being an admirer.of his government, I have a higher 
idea of the king’s intellectual. abilities, and a greater respect 
for his-moral. worth, than hasbeen awarded him by those who, 
unable to be his friends, have resolved to be bis enemies, and 
who see no virtues or redeeming qualities in his mind or 
heart.’ 

“Further on, the following paragraph should be added 
to complete the picture. 


‘4 Otho has not-proved superior, to the. will of his fate. 
He has:suffered, and: still suffers mnder.it; but while he is not 
a wonder or a wonder-maker, he is by no means. destitute of 
those high excellences which are necessary to the formation of 
a good king. Without being an Alexander or a Napoleon, he 
is, fortunately for Greece, a.man of honest intentions and in- 
dustrious habits... To his senge of justice and reliance upon 
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an overruling Providence, which becomes and adorns his 
exalted station, he adds the humbler, yet equally necessary, 
virtues of an austere economist. Otho is an upright and reli- 
gious man : no stain and no immoral intrigues can be said to 
sully his character or disgrace his household. His court is a 
model of good order; and the Greeks have reason to bless 
Heaven for having placed before them—before the eyes of 
their wives and their children—such examples of domestic 
happiness and virtue as their king and queen.’ 


“ Another chapter contains an interesting account 
of the court and the political parties of Greece. It 
touches on many topics important to a right under- 
standing of the condition and prospects of the country, 
but we must pass them over. The society of modern 
Athens is a curious and attractive theme. It has grown 
up within a few years, and presents to the stranger a 
sufficiently party-coloured aspect. Besides the remnant 
of the native Athenian population, the establishment of 
the court there has drawn together Greeks from ever 
pe of Europe and Asia, and adventurers from England, 

rance, Italy, and especially Bavaria. Some are attracted 
thither to enjoy the classic associations of so renowned a 
spot ; others hope to mend their fortunes by the oppor- 
tunities created for enterprising men in a just forming 
society ; others seek a profitable investment of capital, 
where capital must of necessity command a high rate of 
interest; others still speculate in house-lots. It is not 
long since we read in one of the Athenian newspapers 
an advertisement, in very tolerable Greek, of a most de- 
sirable piece of ground near the temple of Theseus, set- 
ting forth the conveniences of the /ocation as to omni- 
buses (Ilapodpew) and the like. Such ideas confound all 
our established modes of thinking. An omnibus and 
the temple of Theseus stand at the opposite ends of the 
chain of our intellectual associations. Imagine the slayer 
of the Minotaur jumping into the “old line,” on his re- 
turn from one of his little excursions, and getting out 
at his father’s door. Had these convenient vehicles run 
every half hour at a moderate price, in those days, the 
old gentleman’s fatal mistake would never have been 
made. We cannot forbear making an extract or two 
from this entertaining chapter. 


**¢The haute volée of Athens may be seen almost every day, 
either at noon, when the music of the royal band calls them 
before the palace, or when the cool of the evening invites them 
to their promenades ; but the people are too busy to join in 
these recreations, and those who are interested in them must 
watch for the occasions when they gather to celebrate their 
national festivals under the olive groves of the Academy ; on 
the ‘ purple hills of the flowery Hymettus ;’’ before the temple 
of Theseus ; on the banks of the classical Ilissus; and under 
the majestic columns of the Olympian Jupiter. It is at these 
places, and at stated times of the year, that we see something 
of the Greeks, and are called to witness scenes which remind 
us of the olden times of Greece. 

«<The public festivals of the modern Athenians are almost 
all of them connected with religious rites, and though their 
origin is buried in the depths of antiquity, it is more than 
probable that they are remains and modified forms of those 
religious ceremonies and national festivals which were cele- 
brated in these very regions, and perhaps on these identical 
localities, by the ancient Athenians. The stated pilgrimages 
of the modern Athenians to the hills of Hymettus, their picnic 
parties to the groves of the Academy, and their dances before 
the temple of Theseus, are much like the festivals of the olden 
times, and may be reminiscences—fragments, perhaps, of the 
Panathenian processions,and the. Eleusinian mysteries. These 
are not the only instances of similarity between the popular 
institutions of the modern and ancient Greeks; and Colonel 
Leake has justly remarked; that the classical traveller cannot 
be many days in Greece, without remarking numerous in- 
stances in which the present: people retain both the eustoms 
of the earliest ages and the modes of expressing them in Jan- 


The principal places of amusement in Athens are the 
coffee-houses' and the Lesché, or-the reading-rooms ;. the for- 


mer of which are the resort of the many, the latter of the élite. 
Both are supplied with means of amusement and gratification, 
—with coffee, pipes, newspapers, &c. But the Lesche is pro- 
vided not only with the local newspapers, but with the jour- 
nals and the periodicals of the rest of » and it is fur- 
nished in a style highly creditable to thetaste and the liberality 
of the Greeks. This establishment is of course open only to 
its members, and such strangers as may be introduced by 
them. Thus far it answers a good purpose; for besides its 
being a place of agreeable reunion for the inhabitants of the 
place, it affords to distinguished visitors a good opportunity of 
seeing the news of the day. The reading-rooms, however, 
like the coffee-houses of Athens and of Greece, are the favourite 
resort of loungers ; they are to the modern Greeks what the 
Stoas and the Lesche were to the ancients; and if it is painful 
to see the coffee-shops in the best of her cities crowded from 
morning till midnight with the refuse of their population, or 
with babbling idlers, whose sole occupation seems to be the 
business of others ; if it is painful to meet with such a sight 
when Greece is suffering more for want of hands than for want 
of tongues, it is equally, nay more painful, to see some of 
her best citizens leaving their wives and their children at home, 
and resorting night after night to the reading-rooms, to waste 
their time in descanting upon the affairs of nations,—‘‘ the 
balance of power,’”’ or the ‘‘ question of the East.”” The 
reading-rooms, indeed, differ from the coffee-houses only in 
degree, but not in kind,—the one is the lower and the other 
the upper house of parliament.’ 


“The description of the suburbs of Athens has many 
points of interest for the classical scholar. An account 
of the island of Eubcea, which Mr. Perdicaris visited in 
1838, in the company of Mr. Mansolas, the ex-minister 
of the interior, and of Captain Diamandis, a noted chief 
of Mount Olympus, will be quite novel to most readers of 
Grecian travels. The following chapter records a jour- 
ney to Thebes, in the course of which most of the points 
| of historical and literary interest are pleasantly noticed. 
The party “reached the city of Cadmus a little after five 
o'clock, p. m., and put up at a khan in Epaminondas- 
street!” Of the present condition of the city Mr. Per- 
dicaris says :— 

‘¢ At the end of the revolution, the city was left a heap of 
smoking ruins; and those of its inhabitants who escaped the 
sword, and succeeded in gathering around them their house- 
hold gods,—a few tin pans and earthen pots,—are struggling 
with the first essays of life, which are the more difficult, as 
| the worthy descendants of Epaminondas and of Pindar had to 
begin life with nothing, In the course of their servitude, they 
had lost their paternal estates, and they were obliged to pur- 
chase their present possessions from the government, at the 
extravagant prices of three, four, and even five hundred dol- 
lars per acre,—a state of things ruinous to themselves and to 
the true interests of the country. 

‘*« The plains of Boeotia abound in rich lands, and the city, 
though inland, is yet so favourably situated as to be within a 
few hours’ distance from three seas,—the Saronic and Co- 
rinthian gulfs, and the ports of the Eubeeic frith. In addition 
to this, the great national road which is to be extended from 
the capital of the kingdom to its confines to the north, has 
already reached the city of Thebes, and its inhabitants are 
thus enabled to send the produce of their fields, and even the 
vegetables of their gardens, to the market of Athens.” 


“Those classical scholars who: have extended their 
studies into the Attic kitchen will be pleased to knew 
that the far-famed Copaic eels illustrate and confirm by 
their present excellence the praises bestowed on them 
the ancients. For the benefit of all such gentlemen, an 
of classical learning in particular, we select a portion of 
Mr. Perdicaris’s experience on this savoury subject. 
The reader of Aristophanes will; doubtless, remembe 
the figure that the Copaic eel makes more than once in 
his amusing plays. Besides the passage cited by Mr. 
Perdicaris, a pretty emphatic eulogy is pronounced upon 
them in. the Lysistrata... The chieftainess of the “ Rights 
of Woman” party, in. that most whimsical comedy,  pro- 
poses ‘ sits baous 
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“* That all Bocotians perish usserly ag 
to whieh another replies, — 
‘*Notallg nota; pray dosexeept the exis. tt 


With these introduttory and’ cuifiary remarks, we pre: 
sent what Mr. Perdicaris has to say, 


‘<* During ounday's stroll through itbe streets of Thebes, I 
saw in the market some fine Copait ‘eels, and recollecting the: 
praises which the ancients bestowed u n them, . I determined 
to test the truth of their .remarks,,., The cook, was, therefore, 
ordered to buy the largest of them, and+ prepare it in the true 
classical style for our diniter, or the nest day’ # picnic in some 
grove, or by the side'of ‘some fountain in the course of our 
journey to Livadias. Accordingly, the eclwas bought and 
roasted, but there being, no. gther mode of keeping it out of 
harm’s ay during the r nigh ght it was, putin a hasket and sus- 
pended in the centre. of the “apartment, Tn the course of ‘the 
night, the, flayour of its, contents which,were rich enough to 
proyoke the i samortal, ‘brought. fo the khan all the Helico- 
nian cats,.a and SAR ts. to, get ‘at the bas cet threw, us, into; 
a great ronateras aa Ove. of them, misséd. the basket,, and | 
fell. upon m naiahbant, ‘while two others’ were more 
successful ; but Aa ¢ to di vide the spoils amicably, they 
commenced open hostilities high up in, the clou The cause 
was 80, untHought of, the alarm so sudden, and the cry so loud 
and so terrible, that every one, of us was. startled, and for a 
while I thought that the ‘* seven’’ of fhechylas, had come upon 
Thebes in, right earnest. * * bout 
two. o'clock in the,afternoon, ve. a ea ata khan in the 
vicinity of an abundpnk spring, .. The. khangee,, who. had. 
nothing byt dry, bread and cheese, provided us with some de- 
licions. grapes, which had, been cooled in the crystal, waters of 
the neighbouring fountain ; but the best thing efore | us. was 
the Copaic eel, which had been roasted on the spit, in Teaves 
of Apollo’s laurel} the sutistitute “of the’ beet-leaves of the | 
ancients, and) sprinkled with lemon juice ; it was.indeed ao‘! de- 
lightful . mercean for mortals,’ and after the experience of the 
day, we were not-only willing to pardon the cats. far the trouble 
they had given.ug.in. the course:.of ithe, previous night, but, 
ready to./indorse the, extravagant opistions .ef , the, ancients.» 
With’ Mouat ‘Helicon and, Copias:.in.sight,: and, the, eel before 
us, we. were better prepared. to jenter into. the merits,of the. 
dialogue between Diesppolis and, :the Boeotian,.in the Acher:. 
nenses of Anistopharies, than,the mogtlearmed-professorsiin the, 
universities.af; Goreng Bain: apne worone: better — shaw, 
sublimd theories. « 16919 39) ) hatslenst 


+O \Did, “attresing tne! Bootie: ortho tt bent we sere: 


ale ‘ 


‘hitto 
If eels theo | oes oie 
aot. (takin ie fe pate fail) ‘airest preat ot fifty dear Copaie maids, 


Come forth and wele 
—— Cneest mca ior ee cap lodked) soe wine 
comest welcome tothe { i 


Aid de totorits pags be ae 


Doaeatat a eens ay most 


ert a AD eae a: ema 0 es 
veiled dat Withsleavendtbeetin ; rtrienon 
“aed hive Hd it 0 follow Me Pertlicatis ‘aidaustit ty 
the esis hier ‘a ‘ “deebtintt “Of this 
journey wl ne ie boc \é¢'n a pontidaty E of 
Grete 8 nel ae p Races de Gnaished Jp, 
claps bi re fh the Jate, heroig. ext san 
her peg er he JOHPREL pont ey 
— lively euanand 4h coal 
which axgreat part of iit | php ae 8 rain Mividnane! PR 
ofcpoetry and -paintiag .b: The!-last. chapters - of ie finat| 1 
volume:are takén dap! with-visits: soc the; islands; of ‘Benowy| | 
Andros, awd AL st adi nisi qz3 Yl Int siom Hiw I -bsnil 
i The second ‘volume. ts! ua vimtonty spi ftp 
pictutesdtie’ beawty ‘to the firse. “acing igi oe Ase 
tioriei?; that while thé Woy fie 
the printing othe Was Hana ce 


tite manus pars, ii "th 
rate. bilican ae fs cs 


ahd gn 6 % might ’ 
Fo 1e. sigan sd ion, but my $9 much ect 





supposed. The st} style ‘of this volume “exhibits the vigour 
which Would natural Wy be Yooked for from oné who was 
capable of such a gallant literary exploit. Tt’ is chiefly 
occupied with a journey fhrough the Morea, It contains 
the most striking delineations of the country and the 
people, and.the clearest .and most satisfactory picture of 
life inthe, Peloponnesus, under the new order of things, 
But having quoted.so largely from the first yolume, we 
must content ourselves: with this general indication of 
the character of the second. -'The reader will’ be; parti- 
cularly interested—by—the sketches of cmon = 
Petrom Bey, two perso s whose. names have already 
become nev. ete . The work conc Yitles with an excel- 
lent:chapter ‘on the.present condition of Greece, which 
we can may recommend to the attention of the reader.” 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL. HISTORY. 


A’ Natural History of the ‘Mammalia, By G.RoWatEr- 
House, Esq. of the British mn: Parts IV. to X. 
1846: Baillere; 

‘WE have already noticed, the appearance ‘of the earlier 
parts.of this truly national work,.. It, continues, to be as 
copious, in. its information, as scientific, in its character, 
and: as beautifully.got, up, as respects. the engravings, 
both.on, steel) and wood, with which it) is, sa, profusely, 
adorned. No: bray of Skatatrad History a be: Com: 
plete —— - 
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THE eeaay pela —The stories ete reach us from’ 
the copper Fegion, ¢ on Lake Superior, almost daily, startle our 
credulity ;, and were it not that we have ourself ‘seen some of, 


| these ae masses of. native copper, we should find it’ difficult 


to. credit them, however well authenticated. A gentleman 
from Zanesville, now, on his way to Lake ‘Superior, thus writes. 
from Detroit, on‘ the 28th of May, td the Zanesville Couirier , 
—‘‘ The explorations on Lake Superior prove t at it is, be-’ 
yond compare}'the richest: copper'region im°the world ; and 
fow or five vein’ have, thus far, been ‘discovered. hich con- 
tain silver in suffigient:quantitids, to, -penden the. mining highly 
profitable. Some of, the copper ores carry with them ten per, 
cent! of silvet;' which’ ‘youd take’ its’ ‘commercial’ value be- 
.| tyreen 4,000 ati 5,000° dolfurs per’ ton. ° The ex} lorations 
| during the past winted, Ttedth; have been higily vavlafdctory” 

Mt On é : day wir week 4B & Boat took’ down: about 50,000 doflars wort 

CO} pty ‘and silvér Ore bélonging'to' the’ Pittsbutéh cave 

enti for the’ ‘Boston’ wate The Boston ‘and re Su- 
perior Company (Hagle ter) have strack a veil which is’ re=" 
presented * to. be Very rieh fn sitver. “The A a? atts” Con" 


| pany, AF Sy ‘wit’ fecoftéct, ‘uneoverédt a eT oH copper," 


_,, | last winter, sbi 13 feet th Teriyth, 'W wey setidug Obs 
stacte ta’ the yosedution of thet wot Basle BOA 
Company, ii the adjoining’ toaster, ‘hive mer Wi ‘obstacle ' 


still more seridits. “They have come’ td a‘ muss of ative éop- 
;4 per, which serves as a brazen barrier toult fuireter operations 
{at least forthe presents: ‘Phey: yowarenyetiees ne 
about ninety feet, without finding its 1 ;t ye, ae 
down, Beant four f fei in Lig without, | ger ag it eieps be 
average thickness: ig, ARS eighteen. inches!’ 6 a 
far elie! reggae ted at about ninéty tons ; fre eg a 08° 
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day the 23rd ult,, Mr. Coules, tanner, obtained ‘an extra prize 
for a quantity (numbering sixty) of ordinary sized cockney 
potatoes, the produce of one root, raised from a portion of 
potato rind (planted in the spring of the present year), of the 
thickness and circumference of \a shilling. ~The advantage to 
be derived from this economical method, if’ generally adopted, 
would be considerable, especially to the poor'cottager, who is 
mostly dependent on this esculent for subsistence, as a dozed 


sets may be procured from @ moderate sized potato, an eye in: 


each: set being all that is necessary. 








THE TOURIST. 


{All the world ‘travels now-a-days: Great, therefore, will be’ the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may-communicate such. of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
bs er economies of 7; is-fellow-tourists. To 
this design-we propose to, deyote a distinct department of Tux, Critic, 
and oe tative communications 6f thedties deseribed relative to. travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] — 


LETTERS, FROM A. TRAVELLING. BACHELOR 


ON 1 { i 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ‘ART. 
Lerrer VITO! 4 


Your speculation is correct’; I have ‘again’ succumbed beneath 
the influence of that’ unseen spirit ' which, from ‘the’ ‘first’ faint 
glimmerings of sensé; P can’ récall a¥ hoveriog o'er me in’ this 
weary journey of life, darkening’ its path as’ I progress by 
cheerless shadows that! precede! me like a moving cloud. For 
it is with me, at intervals, as though the pulseiof life’ refused 
to beat; when no impressions-frem the external world affect 
me; when no converse with the powers of our internal, spiritual 
existence, of which Thought and Conscience are the Springs, ani- 
mates me ; when joy or grief are as things indifferent ; and'when 
hours, nay days, pass in a spiritless, soulless consciousness, 
unreckoned, unenjoyed, unperceiyed. Like Juliet after her 
draught, *‘to be taken at bed-time,’”’ T'am, during’ ‘this 
affliction, as one numbered with the dead, ‘the. “ distilled 
liquor” is imbibed, th ara opptoate aes al 

And presently, through nll ray veins doeginun, « 

A old and drowsy, humour. which does seize 

Fach Vital spjrit, for no pulse docs keep 

‘Its nattiral’ progtéss, but slirebase to beat. | *! 

I know you will say, suceumb not; wrestle with your, oppo- 
nent;, act, do, that a wayward imaginatign is thé cause,—Ima- 
gination, that angel or demon as we govern it;. for thaf, genial 
power is not essentially spixitaal, or, ‘if, of heaven, is, also 
like Man of earth, horn and,dying with the same attributes of 
good and ill; “but I tell yow victory depends not jn these’ cases 
exclusively upon the will, We,are fearfully, and \ wonderfully 
made,—hardly . Jess ¢ ap spiritual, being ‘etern x yet there is 
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not a worm, an ‘ihsect, fo. the poor beetle which you tread! 


upon, more Spies, AH ROTEL ERT ENE hy-external accidents 
than Map... We actJess than we arg acted upon, Of.all, those 


interests which animate the existence of the myriads which popu- 


thalers, about 4507. Nothing can be more expressive... The 
most undoubting faith, total absorption of thouglit in‘ the'con- 
templation of the Deity,:entire abstraction:from’all external 
impressions, the. concentration. of .all mental power :for the 
adequate expression of intense desire, which alone, is prayer 
here suspend all bodily action, and “are” impressed ‘in’every 
feature: ‘As T'stood, E'fett‘asif heowereshrtte utterance ‘of 


f dj of ws 


the’ beautifal invocation*of Bopra rest 902 911 


Da, Pater, augusthin menti conscendgré sede," 

Da foritem Taste bon, tiTude peperta ON 

' In te conspicuos animi defigete visusis! 61/1 
Diajige tergenge;nebulas.et ponders malig, 9.) 4), 

Atgue tuo splendore mica; ta namque serenum — 
‘Tu requiés tranqtitla pris; te Ofihts 28° Y 
Principium, vector, dix) swemitetermiouslideml of yoor0; 
Besides this, theré is a gUod statue bf Nx PoLEbs, By CHAT. 
DET, and many sepulchral Btrascan ‘and’ Roman aritiquiti 

of great interest. The 'Ettuscan’ Vases deserte ‘lone’ 

month’s residence at’ Berlin, Bat’ they’ are’ now’ 86 ‘ad ‘yately 
described ‘by, Professor GernAnpd,' in his’ Yecent book” pub-' 
lished by GRoryvs, and to be appreciated, ninst’be so studied, 
that T shall pass them with. iene a. strong fecomtendation, 
to you to obtain this Book. If yt pésol¥e thereupin to ftans- 
laté it intd English, you will render a'setyice’to Humanity: T 
réally wish a soclety could be established “for ‘fhe purpose “of” 
making us acquainted with what the learnin, of Hil ‘and Ger-" 
many has recently discoveted ‘jn ‘thé ‘archeology ‘of Htetitare 
and art. ‘Associations liayé” beén long ‘formed “bath in thes 
countties and Denmark and France, not “duly for *the’ dégérip- 
tion of aiitiquities strictly national, but'of those whict’ possess 
an universal interest, ftom their universal chatactér, their con! 
nection with the history. of thé origin and progress of art ‘and 
social advancement.. But to us, for the most part, their pro- 

ceedings remain unknown, oh arti aa 

Coffea whieh makes the.politicijan wise, ,..: fooA 3 
although ' duly administered: by **! Order bf the Council; to 
the antiquuries/6f our United Kingdom every Thorsday; Tam 
afraid is not very beneficial in itsieffectey “Surely itis wise to 
coffnect our own sphere éf ‘action with that of others dirécted: 
towards! the same “ends, (and by vomparing researches upem 
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‘| coeval monuments: to ‘aseertain ‘the’ generabocontlition '6fothé 


art! they ilhistrate,°the social ‘customs with which they” are! 
allied. . In’ scientific assoviations we pbserve this to obe the: 
case ;' facts are ascertained ‘by a systeth of combined exertion 
or sinultanéotis Observation; andthe results’ in’ whatever: danu 
guage translated. Agitate, agitate; create a -literary! League: 
and, place yourself at:the head thereofyas;becometh.a patriot. 

Has Brompton no Gracchi? We have learnt the fatal.power 

of combination, we have tavight f¢;' theré is bat one hope ‘for 
| its propér use—the extension of education “in byehy gral é of, 
{ society, ta. ineuleate the. right:moral, of: its righteous exercise. 
Antiquaries, I have often Bt keri wore? thar they Te 
| store; but whatever they dd, let thém. sj read the fafori 1) 
they acquire, and not that connected with their:imamediate sphere: 
1alone, but that which is valuable also from ite relatiow with the: 


late our modern, Babylon: of how, fery few can, they be'sad| pursuits of others; diffe Bit yet align, “TE 1 ic the AAI 


to be the exclunive ovigin. 


Os ISITTRG MSSHIO & &S e9VI92 Now .19 
1/1) yAv breath ean make-thenp asia breath: bas madeyo} 2205! se — 
So js‘it with ‘our affections, feng,” 
govern, ghide, contrdl ‘us, wisély, ft maybe, or tll, Bit depend 
on it, for the ‘Most pale, Doli Natasa High prerogative, 
our boasted’ free WillWe' até Slaves.” But’ sufficient for ‘the 
day is the ra in pC » Let mé torn’ to a more éheerfal 
prospect, and considér, as I’ purpased, thé’ Berlin ‘collections 
of art. To not, However, expecta critical’ catalogue. T desite 
only to treat these’ cdliectionis, Hot exchiding” any ‘ special 
point of interest, 9s a'Whole. “Aid first for the: raga pt 
lery. “This bwe' te Ete puirchiise organ nadé by 
Freberick thé Second, with the “Subsetyiént ndich 
the colfertibns ‘of Cavdtndt Por towne) the Margravihelot Bai. 
renth, Camtccriy, ad Uther" obtithed Unger Me’ afteet fon 
of Scnnket, Dre" Wakcex, Chevalier’ Busty aga Pro 
fessor GinnAnn.”' Of the Work$ it Contains F Shull Speak Hat 
of one, No. 140,“ Der Aibetetidér Knabe” Tie Boy Pray? 
ing:'* "This waa fotnd In the Tier; “and sefit’ by ‘Pope Ci x: 
MENT XI. as a present to Prince Eugene of Savoy, api 
wat pufchased fromm the Priike Of Licnrassrety, wha sub 
quently possessed 1b Sy" Pav eikicie tHe Sesdnd> tor 10000 


‘pursuits,’ passions} they! divided into thirty-seven compartments, aN 9 


versality of possession, that the. walue.of iatell 1 posses- 
: sion consists ; truth’and knowledye aresthe-‘bonds:of connec»! 
tion. whieh unite all,menz, The, collection Ph ictus hove. is 


bered, with a,plan of the afrangement tigted wach a 
sion, Apart from the valué oF pbing Bais sag F inust,! 
however, thithk that “of this collection’ i8?'sim grid, "ot 
vallablevay ithisthativa’ of the UPStaey BF ORR kee 
schodl of art, particularly’ Germidpy) Wmast-be detinatital,” 
I'tach doubt; indeed, whether; if “connection With the Wéllges 
tions at’ Munieb,it) has: aot) served to fetter tle opiniotis: df! 
German: artists tnost<iijufiouslyy and vtoistvengthen thatteni 

deney-for ty pds arid: preeonceptious:tn which they arematorally, 





6n¥ frdémj inclined. I will more fully explain the reason for bhia opinion + 


Att the close of -the xwar-with : Krande,, opin ythe,overthrpyr of 
NaPosson, those, feelings of German nationality. which, the 
necessity. of ;union; during Ahe struggle; had,,82 ’ 

allayed. erp. rather, in. 







| awakened,.so far fram being allayed by vactary, se : 
1° so met gre and, {he Aesire 

1 Filtered mil too the ple WO i 
tdined” fn "a ffianty ““Whidnner-“att “ArmBitipn nate whe 
becdtning, “aitning” af noble? parpdses; Camda any’ 
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time indiscreet, at all times unselfish, earnest, and sincere. 
Germany for the Germans was the cry; youth and age, the 
warrior and the honourable councillor, the idle child of for- 
tune, and. the plodding industrious, ,trader,, all alike. strove 
to give. form, strength, and definite purpose. to this feeling. 
They succeeded. I appeal to the present condition of this 
great people for the truth of my assertion. Amongst others, 
their desire for the regeneration.of art, and. the dedication, of 
its highest efforts.to national purposes was remarkable. At 
this time also the brothers Borsseree had formed,.as well as 
our countryman Sotty, extensive collections of works by the 
early German masters prior to’ the fifteenth century. The 
Germans thereupon discovered they were in the possession of 
a collection strictly national, enriched, if I may so say, by an 
extensive series of works, all painted, in an extremely here- 
ditary manner. . They became enamoured of these collections, 
and their love was increased not only. by what it fed upon, 
but by the opiniens of GoxrHe, Lxessinc, and the two 
Scuixcers. They asserted that art, to reach the elevation 
of the sixteenth century, must be born again, and comparing 
the earnestness, the religious feeling, and the simple treatment, 
which for the most part these works evince, with the exagge- 
ration, the sickly theatrical sentiment of the French school 
which had lately been so dominant (as that of Davin and 
GriropeEt), they flew to the opposite extreme, and preached 
the doctrine that. the source of all true greatness existed in 
the works comprised within the cycle the BorssEREE collec- 
tion illustrated. How fatal this doctrine was to all true 
elevation, to all real progress, I need not point out. At this 
time a society of young German artists, all of whom have 
since become ‘‘ famous,’”” was formed at Rome. They were 
all strongly imbued with this doctrine, devoted to their art, 
all had suffered by the academic restrictions of their own 
land, all were devout believers in their worthless results. To 
this they added the enthusiasm common to youths of the 
same age, disciples of a similar faith, and whose course of 
ambition was to be run in one common land. CaRstTeNs, 
Scuick, Overseck, Cornettvs, Scnapow, WEIT, 
Scunorr, Wacu, Vocet, Hess, and Kocn, all successively 
studied here, and the fresco decorations of the Villa Massimi, 
and those executed for M. Barruoxpi, were the first efforts 
of the new era. I need not enter into the history, of their 
subsequent.career; I desire only to. point out its origin, and 
to shew you the source of their inspiration, and. by-this to 
judge how far art has been hitherto regenerated by their 
exertions. Do not believe me insensible to the merit of their 
works, or unaware of what they have effected at Berlin, 
Munich, Frankfort, and Dusseldorff. They have executed 
many works of a monumental character, which few would 
hesitate to call good;—and some fewer would consider great. 
They have, it is true, done these in fresco, perhaps. you will 
say not the highest. style of art; but neither in France, Eng- 
land, or Italy, could we, I think, conduct a similar series with 
equal success. But here they have stopped.. And what, if 
not a characteristic, is at least'a marked sign in all these 
works? The love of types, patterns, predilections, the feel- 
ings, mysticism, and symbolism of the Middle Ages, the 
desire to make that. permanent which is in its nature pro- 
gressive or affected by the character of the age,—the con- 
ceptive power of the human mind, Were it even possible, is 
it to be desired? I.say, fearlessly, No. One feeling alone 
which marks the early schools of painting I would indeed 
except, earnestly struggle to perpetuate ; the deep conviction 
of religion as a sacred institution,—the pure, simple, uncon- 
cealed faith,—the duty of making art a moral guide, to raise 
us, when meditating the subjects she discourses of, from the 
dull materialism, the pressure of the world upon our 
senses, and to hold.her still. as, a. ministrant., of . those 
holy truths. which make. the. perfectibility of.man pos- 
sible, not. through the. refinement: of the: intellect, -but 
by the highest cultivation of the moral ‘sense. i 
religious feeling is a predominant feature’ of works executed 
prior to the period of the Medici, and the revival of letters, 
and constitutes that termed the age of Christian art. Let us 
retain this; but why seek to renew its technical forms? 
These, venial now, were admirable then, by the difficulties they 
overcame, and the-struggle they indicate for more perfect me- 
thods of expression. Moreover, being the types of ideas. pre- 
dominant and universakin their age, they possess thus historic 





value, anid exhibit originality and truth. But, to reproduce 
them, is, af best, to attempt to teach by unknown tongues, to 
revive with religious fervour its grossly humanized expression, 
and to adopt into the intellectual creed and charity of the 19th 
century the errors and the passionate zeal which distinguish 
the eras these coeval'works of art illustrate. For, can the long 
attenuated forms, the ignorant traditions, the anachronisms, 
the false perspective or its total want, the flat faces enchased 
in gold, the conventional statuary which drapes the figures, the 
fearful expression of suffering which characterises every effort 
to portray the crucifixion, which inculcates the horrible fear 
that that great, sacred, and mysterious oblation was then 
regarded as a purely human sacrifice, the greater as more pain- 
ful, the more complete as more exquisitely felt from the divine 
nature of the sufferer :—can, I ask, such a technical execu+ 
tion be worth imitation ; such traditions merit transmission,— 
such ignorant conception: deserve renewal? Truth, Nature, 
and Knowledge alike forbid. Yet this, I think, although in a 
purer conception, the German artists have sought to do. They 
have turned from nature, they have abjured the century in 
which they live, to copy the art, and to lose themselves in the 
half-taught, half-ignorant traditions and forms of another. 
They strive after the same purity of feeling, dy imitation, for- 
getting that must depend upon individual character, and the 
original moral condition of the mind. Pleased, too, with the 
careful, elaborate-finish-observable in early-works of art, they 
have made this a principal source of attraction. Every acces- 
sory is crowded into the pictute ; in ‘the crucifixion the entire 
agony—in the landscape, every article in the inventory of 
things necessary. The wood and the water, the moss, the 
rock, and the ruin, &c.; and in portraits, all the details, 
however minute, of the subject, and the dresses of the 
sitters, so that nature is painted up and down into a state of 
soft perfection. No man can doubt the high qualities of the 
Artists of Germany, but every man may question their com- 
parative snperiority over those of England and France; and 
sure I am that even less perfection is a greater good ; for art 
is not great by technical imitation of nature, but by the spiri- 
tual reproduction and reflection of life, ideas, event, scene, 
action, which emanate from and have their end within her 
sphere. We may still properly estimate Van Eyck, Hor- 
BEIN, ALBERT Durer, and Cranacu, Giotto, BELLINI, 
Fresoie, and GarrLaNnpAJo, without prescribing the limits 
of their excellence as a boundary it is impossible to pass— 

Man, evermore progressive, thankful soars 

Aloft, upbearing Art on venturous wing; 

And from o’erflowing Nature’s plenteous stores 

New worlds of beauty spring. 

I do not venture to extend my notes, or to describe the 
contents of this gallery. It is the less necessary, as Dr. 
WaaGen’s excellent Catalogue contains all the information 
you can desire ; but the influence it has exercised, the feelings 
it tends to nourish, are, in my opinion, of great import, at 
least in Germany, where the imagination, however bright, is 
always tinged by the shadows of school lore, and the love of 
theory always strives to perpetuate itself in some preconceived 
favourite type. True genius seeks not inspiration from one 
age, but from all; it is not limited to one point of time, to 
one little spot in space, but is nourished and expands by all 
upon which it dwells within the realm of Deity or the acqui- 
sitions of man. 

There it first conceives 
True being, and an intellectual world. 
ee stUTsesetT as its birthright claims 
Tnheritance-in all the works.of Ged. 





ART. 
Talent will make its way. London: Lendrum. 
A.sTory told ina succession of pictures, rough, sketchy, 


This | but, effective. The hand of an artist is visible in the 


drawmg. Thescene inthe model room of the Royal 
Academy is full of character. It is undoubtedly a very 


clever brochure. 
—~o— 


Tus. Weitincton Strarun.—On Saturday, the further 
erection of the scaffolding over the triumphal arch at. Hyde 
Park-corner, intended for the raising of the colossal statue 









































of the Duke of Wellington, was suspended by order of Lord 
Morpeth, the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
It is now fully believed that the site chosen by the committee, 
upon which many hundred pounds must have been expended, 
even in the present scaffolding erected, will be given up, 
and that the parade in St. James’s Park will be the place 
on which this trophy to the merits of the illustrious duke 
will ultimately be raised. A suggestion has been made for 
the open space between the Atheneum and the United 
Service Club-houses in Pall-mall, but this is considered too 
confined for such a mass of masonry and bronze as the statue 
will consist of ; while Hyde Park-corner is generally repu- 
diated as the most unfit that could be selected. In St. 
James’s Park there appears sufficient reom for a pedestal 
that will be worthy of the statue; while at Hyde Park 
it could be raised no higher than the top of the arch, and it 
is far from an available place on which to be seen.— Sunday 
Times, ; 

From Paris, we hear that a statue, representing Valentine 
of Milan, has been placed on one of the pedestals in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg; all the mutilated statues in 
which are being gradually replaced by new ones :—that the 
statue of Parmentier, for the town of Montdidier, has been 
successfully cast in bronze:—and that the demolition has 
commenced of the famous elephant of the Bastile. 





MUSIC. 


Musica Gossir.—Mr. Card, the well-known flautist, has 
been recently elected a member of the Philharmonic Society.— 
Vieuxtemps has left London for a month’s tour in the pro- 
vinces, with the enterprising Jullien ; he will return to London 
at the expiration of his engagement, previous to setting out for 
St. Petersburgh, where the high post he is appointed to occupy 
in the Autocrat’s household will detain him all the, winter.— 
Halevy’s opera, Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, has attained 
its eightieth representation at the Opera Comique, in Paris.— 
Mrs. Bishop will make her first appearance at Drury-lane in 
Balfe’s Maid of Artois, which the composer is re-writing. 
She will then appear ina new opera, by Mr. Layenn, and sub- 
sequently in an opera about which Mr. Vincent Wallace is now 
busily engaged.— Madame Grisi, Mario, F, Lablache, Benedict, 
and John Parry, will make a provincial tour when her Majesty’s 
Theatre closes. Madame Castellan, Marras, Fornasari, and 
others, will give concerts at several places in the country, and 
pay Ireland and Scotland a yisit.—The committee for the en- 
suing year of the Society of British Musicians, are Messrs. 
Banister, Macfarren, Clinton, Stephens, J. W. Davison, Gattie, 
Lockey, Thirlwall, and C. Horsley.—The directors of . the 
Philharmonic Society for the ensuing year, are Messrs. Ander- 
son, Lucas, Calkin, Howell, T. Cooke, Elliott, .and J. B. 
Chatterton. A piece of plate, value 50/. has been voted to 
Mr. Anderson, in consideration of his indefatigable services as 
honorary secretary. Miss Rainforth and Miss Kate Loder 
have been unanimously elected associates of the society.— 
Musical World. The next works to be given at the Opera 
Comique, of Paris, are announced to be Le Péiré, a three-act 
opera, the music by M. Clapisson, and a pair of one-act works 
by M. Bourges and M. Potier. M. Thomas, too, is said to be 
writing an opera in three acts—M. Adrien Boieldieu:another, 
for the same theatre. Atheneum. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FreNcH Puays, St. JAMes’s THEATRE.—On | Friday 
Mdlle. RacHEt made her ‘appearance in LATovr’s successful 
tragedy of Virginie, which had ‘such a run in’ Paris last year. 
The chief difference between the French and the English adapta- 
tion of this, one of the finest incidents in history, is, that M. 
Latour makes Virginia the chief character, while SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES, true to history itself, makes her a passive organ in 
her father’s hands. We prefer the tender modest maiden of 
KNOWLEs’s play to the tragte'Wervine of M. Larour’s. Not 
but that she is a heroine, in the truest sense of the word, in our 
English play, but the English author leaves the ‘eharacter and 
incidents to tell us so, while the French proclaims it aloud. 
The language of Virginie is tolerably good. .It-seems:so inade- 


CRITIC. 











quate a tribute to be paid to such wonderful genius, that we 
are really almost tired of endeayouring to, praise RACHEL’s 
acting, knowing as we do that, try our best, we “‘ cannot praise 
her half her meed.’’ The answer she gives to Claudius, when he 
presses his suit immediately after announcing the death of Icilius, 
struck us as being particularly fine. Where Virginie says— 


La Romaine voushait, l’amante yous meprise, 


the mixture of horror and detestation was most masterly. We 
shall doubtless convey a portion of our regret to our readers 
when we announce that the engagement of Mdile. RACHEL ters 
minates this week. We regret to state that since writing the 
above we find serious indisposition prevents Madile. RACHEL 
from Leagues. this week, in consequence of which her en- 
gagement, which was to have terminated with the present week, 
will, we presume, be prolonged. 

HAYMARKET.—On Wednesday evening Mr. WEBSTER took 
his benefit. The performances consisted of Romeo and Juliet, in 
which the Misses CusHMAN have been so eminently successful ; 
The Wonderful Water Cure, in which the part of Argentine is the 
most delightful performance Madame THILLON has given since 
her appearanee at this theatre; the Ethiopian Serenaders, who 
sang several of their favourite melodies. Madame CELESTE 
lent her aid in The Pretty Girls of Stillberg ; altogether forming 
the most amusing night of the season, Mr. WEBSTER has cer- 
tainly merited a bumping benefit ; without the varied attractions 
above enumerated, whether it was by reason of the entertain- 
ments or the deserts of Mr. WEBSTER we cannot say, but he 
certainly had a bumper. The only thing which damped our en- 
joyment was the announcement that this was ‘‘ positively the 
last appearance” of Madame THILLON. Despite the disadvan- 
tage she laboured under of the French Plays being in their full 
zenith during the whole of her engagement, for the great charm 
of her acting over that of any other actress we have, consists in 
its resemblance to the French acting. Madame THILLON has 
been so rapturously received, that this announcement could not 
but give some pain amidst the general pleasure of the evening. 
On Monday, ‘* Mr. FARREN’S evening,” Miss FAucerr will 
perform the chief character in the Greek tragedy of Antigone, 
which so fascinated the public at Covent Garden the winter be- 
fore last. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—This well-conducted theatre was opened 
for the season on Saturday, with the production of the first part 
of Henry IV. one of the best of SHAKSPEARE’S historical plays, 
as regards its aptitude for putting on the stage. Mr. PHELPS 
performed Sir John Falstaff, and he decidedly gives the best 
personification of the jolly knight we have ever witnessed; but 
it is still out of his lines and, moreover, it is a character that 
never will be satisfactorily performed. Itis, without exception, 
the most consummate comic character in SHAKSPEARE; but it 
is so. comic, that no actor will ever give it without exceeding the 
bounds of humour and comedy, and verging upon the coarse and 
vulgar : it is going too far to say this of Mr. PHELps’ perform- 
ance, yet it is also going too far to say decidedly that such is 
not the case. Mr. PHetps has evidently given careful 
study to the part, and the result is a masterly and artistic 
piece of acting, and one which approaches nearest to our idea of 
Sir John Falstaff of any performance we have witnessed ; but it 
is not our idea of Sir John Falstaff, the which, as we have said, 
we never expect to see realized. Anactor, new to the Lon- 
don boards, Mr. Creswick, was deservedly -successful in 
Hotspur ; this gentleman promises, ere loog, to be a most ca- 
pital actor; his only defect consists in somewhat too great a de- 
gree of enthusiasm; but this is a defect which generally wears 
off sooner than any other: this gone, Mr. Creswick will be 
a valuable addition to our stage. Mr. Marston played 
the Prince very well, but with his usual defect of voice and man- 
ner. The only other part worthy of special notice (though they 
were ‘all well done) ‘was the short part of Francis, by Mr. 
ScHARF; it-was quite a little gem im its way, and received 
the hearty applause of. this most ‘‘discriminating’’ and ‘‘en- 
lightened’ of audiences. The piece altogether is produced in 
a classieal and thoroughly satisfactory. manner, particularly 
the battle scenes, with which there was scarcely a fault to find; 
and what defects there were, we are certainly in no mood to 
point ont on the occasion of a first representation on the first 
night of the season. Our only disappointment was'that of no 
longer seeing Mrs. WARNER’s name in connection with the 
management of the company; what this separation can have 
arisen from after the matked:success of her previous manage- 
ment. in conjunction with Mr, PHecrs is a mystery. It must 
have been highly. satisfactory to Mr. PHELPS, .as well as to the 
actors individually (who were respectively greeted with repeated 
cheers) to receive the enthusiastic applause of an audience which 
is now proverbial for its thorough appreciation of good acting. 
We'promise our readers to be regular in our attendanee and 
reports upon this theatre, 

The Americans are announcing, as a novelty,.afashion of 
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throwing money on the stage, in place of bouquets, which has 
recedtly broke ot in fheir ‘westeri states. Now, as “George 
Selwyn says, “Phere i nothing newunder the grandson”? They 
will find in’ Mi ‘Noverte’s solemn: and pietaresque treatise’ on the 
art of dancing (ai work, to.spéak seriously, of: great ingentity- 
and research), mention.of the.purses of gold which were thrown 
on the London stage at the benefit of Mdile, ‘Sall¢, the, Elssler 
of her day, by our grandfathers. sea 
‘VAUXHALL was on Wednesday evening the scene of a Scottish 
Fete, under the patronage of the Chicholin, of Chisholm, and the 
Highland Society’ ‘of:London. ‘Phe gardens were most nume- 
rously and fashionably attended, several membérs of the above- 
mentioned societies ating’ in theirnational costumes, the 
gaiety' of. which! added: y to the :spleadour of the scene. 
The illuminations were:varied, and unusually brilliant and name; 
rous. .Several.,seogs/ of; BURNS;and jother: popular. Scottish 
poets, gaye great. delight, and were, reecived with enthusiastic 
applause, The pipers of the late Duke of Sussex and the Duke 
GorDON contributed to the general amusement, as did: the 
talented performances of ToURNAtRE’S-horse tiders ; the fire- 
works were of’ a ‘very splendid des¢ription. | On Wednesday the 
Séte of St Gedrge is to! take place, on whieh’ ‘oceasion it is exid 
that Mr: Gruen wil) make his first might astent forthe season; 
in-the Goromationballoomse:? weit srom doted Used tonm ; 
CoLossEUM.—THE MEXICAN ALOE.—This interesting. and 
truly rational lounge commands, as, it, deserves, a continued 
influx of yisitors, During the.pest week, an addition has been 
made,to the numerous attractions, with which the establishment 
abounds. ‘The ‘spititéd ‘proptietor, ata considerable expense, | 
has added to the already mignificent'cdlléction Of exotic plants,’ 
which’ adorns the conservatory? @ ‘riovelty’ which ‘cannot ‘fail to } 
attract the attention? hot-merely of the anatewr (Of. Moral phe:' 
nomena: ands vegéfablé mature, obutonlsoxofthé public: genes 4 
rally, Ja:therecoursesof the past week, a) beautiful specimen: 
of the Mexican, alge, or gentury plant, bas, beea displayed for 
the, inspection of ,visitors.; It i8.of a aPEEICA hitherto unknowa 
in Europe; is a native of the country between Mexico and. 
Texas, and though a voyage for no less a distance than 7,000 
miles’ front the jocanty of its arty growth,” is fo ‘be seen in 
full’ perfeetion.© “Its” héighé4s about: thitty feet; and its’ sum: 
mitiis crownell “with in yriads°or blossoms “in fall bidéins” The 
novelty has: been'the 1theme: of :aniversal> admiration ' ow ‘the 
neta those most:\competeat -to: form! an :e@pinion: on its 
merits. P {tz fsutashs .yoaw : b bs 
Roya Potytecuanic INstTiTuTION.—This exhibition still 
continues to be cr tific knowledge. 


owter by toquirers “after seten 

Duri week 3. ric al t ha 

vided he obde® oft WA taree ty DotI ba Cldone tua ok the 

application of the agent Electrieity, to purposes connected with 

the economy of every daylife, To se. the learned professor's; 
own Wor wl we ge went which Wances fn the Aurora 
Borealjs,' and sda the lightning’s fldsh, may be employed 

in its more modified form to move machinery, to catry’on cér- 

responilence at places widely distant, to explode amines of igun- 

powder, and) even ta post a dadigs dress,’’ , The Doetor illns-\ 
trated each of these truths by: practical experiments—giying in 

one lecture an epitome of all that has been done or said on the 
subject during the lastitwenty years, OOS 2) Wop IS IRC 
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| PLACES ‘OF PUBLIC ‘AMUSEMENT. 
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[For the accommodation, of numerous country subscribers, durin 
their visits to town, we fuitpose to insert regularly a list of the sig 
to be seen J ‘This list will be correéted and eflargéd from tine to time.) 

Bkirisu:sMuskvm, Great Russell-street.' Open every Monday, 

py Tesnendtets seek Ete ——— 4, gute re { i 
ATHeHAL, Galiwnys (emilee samen, Opes veters Mon 
day, Theedar, Wedlussday, aod thurs ay, from. 10 to.4,.eratis.. 

THEATRES.—Haymatket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays;) St. James's “Theatre! King-'street; St: “James’s— 
Adelphi; “StranéLyeeum; Strid —Sailer's Wells, City- 
Toad-+Suctey;Biackfriars-road, Allodaibys |: i 

PANORAMA, Leicester square, Everyday. -; 

Diopama, | eres apes ‘Every day. ; 

CosmMoraMA, Regent-street. Every ae 

THe Téwer:. “Daily; ftom 10'to 4, ~ | 

MADAME Tossaty’s Wax-work)'Baker-strect. 

Cuinese Exsipirron, Hyde/parkedérners)/) 5 LO 

PoLyTecunic INnstiTuTION, Langhém-place. Daily, from 10 
tetawetinightlbbil{ od? otni bassinbs <1 bags eon 5 

Tup. CoLosse um, Régent’s «parks» “Day andenight lf 

ZoQhoGicaL GARDENS, Regent’s+park,, Daily,; but the visitor 
must papraides mith.a member's ordetys cle sen sf rob 

SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington... Daily. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS, EXHIBITIONS nOW open are — Tableanx 





vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Widdmill-street, daily, mornin 
dnd evening. irg Oey ; 2 y; &. 


2,163 that were Yegistered in the correspondin ane 


_..NECROLOGY. 


HEYMAN JOSEPH. MICHAEL, 
Germany ‘has now’ lost, im the:person of Heyman Joseph’ 
Mickgel, ‘of  Hamburgh, ‘another ’celebrated: © collector “of: 
works on Hebrew literature. He died/ suddenly, on ‘the 
10th ‘of ‘last: month, at the age of: fifty-four. > Dr. Isler, 
of Hamburgh, ‘afraid lest» this magnificent» dibrary: should: 
be ‘lost to Germany, even ‘as ‘that; of the celebrated Op-' 
penheim. (now in Oxford): was lest, has issued an: appeal; 
to his Jewish townsmen, — upon othem‘to preserve’ 
this treasure to their city. We subjdin:the first paragraph of: 
this: ‘appeal, as describing the character of: the deceased: 
“+ Jewish science has/lost one of its greatest: supports, the con- 
gregation: of Hamburgh one: of ‘its most ‘distinguished “ornas 
ments. Heyman Joseph Michael:has been, by:a sudden death; 
torn from: his family, his‘friénds; and all the - friends of lites: 
ratures)> His‘ name is. ‘known sas ‘far asthe: kadwledge of 
Jewish literature extends.’ He was sought.after-by-all who; iit: 
thecpursuit of: thisficld of intellectual . activity, visited » Ham; 
burgh; they deft his threshold informed and ‘gratified :to hima. 
cameall who wished 'to\draw from his abundant:sources, and 
they received whatever, with the sacrifice of his health, nay, 
pethaps'of his life;‘heshad procured for: them.’"++Voiee of: 
: " ~ dt ce ooh OF saw eamedt it t® 
COLONEL MACIRONE. os -3'01 nf aa 
This distingtishéd but tbfortunate officer expired “sudden! 
oft Satufday morning’ last.’) He’ 4ras bor at “Manchester” 
1787; and was sent by bis father'to Ttaly it 1867 for ‘commier=" 
cial objects, and stas detained at" ‘Napleson the breaking’ out” 
of the wat. [Having attiictéd’ the attention of Marat, then” 
King’of Naples, from! acertain likeness he bore'to ory) - 
as Well as By his suctess in’ experimental” sciérice and athletic” 
exércisés; he entered the “Neapolitan service, atid in a ‘short’ 
tite was appomted ‘One of the aides-de-camp of Murat, with 
the ratik of colonel’: he wis'alsd decorated ‘with; the crosses ‘of 
thé Two Sitilies, atid “of the Legion’ of Honour.” His’ “* Tre 
teresting Facts,” published’ in London; concerting’ that UR’ 
starred monatch, were ‘so eagerly’ sought’ in ‘Italy, where the” 
book was prohibited, that manuscript copies of it Sold at reeks 
high price. In’ 1820 and 182 a eat tina 
handred mén tothe Spatish settlements in Sdath “America, 
and réceived "the frititless ‘tank “of btigadieF-general from the’ 
Republic’ of “Colombia.” He afterwards seryéd’ the Biberit’! 
artyin’ Spulti, itt the “retteat’ oF fhe Cortés’ t6 “Cadiz.” 
Diving the-agitatién’ of tie Reform Bil he’ pritited his Der” 
fensive ‘Instractidris forthe People,” of which tiany thougani 
copies were sold ; he ‘stibsequéntly published two volumés’ ‘Of * 
autobiography; inténdiny’ to. follow’ then “by two others, Had? 
not the of tis ‘bodkkeller’ prevented’ his” design. rn 
attracted great ‘Attention and elicited much applause in’ the’ 
petidditals of the’ time.” Of late years he dedicated himself tb” 
mechanical pursiits, principally to the establishimént of ‘stdin’ 
locomotives Gn common roads, but failirg ‘in Ce | 4 
he became much embarrassed in his ciréamstahces, and never 
recovered ‘any ‘part of thé money he embarked. ‘He was the” 
contributor of many ‘usefyl ‘stiggestions ‘in the” Mechanics’ 
Magazine, and othér scientific periodicals ; and amongst those” 
suggestions may be mentioned the ‘Archimedes’ screw, for the” 
impulsion of steam-ships, ve! years before it was adopted by’ 
government. ‘He died suddenly, but calmly, without a mur.” 
miir, we ate afraid in ufter’ destitution, ‘leaving a widow and” 
two daughters, of ‘course quite penniless." , a 
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Pestrc HEALtA.—The Registrar-General’s, quarterly re 7" 
turns of the state of the public health are obtained from.1 3 
districts; 34 districts are Placed under the metropolis, and the, . 
reiviaining $1 districts comprise, with some. agricultural dis- 
tricts, the pifueipal towns and cities of England, . popu, 
lation was 6,570,693 in 184]. 43,582 deaths were registered. . 
jin the spring quarter ending June 30—a number. greater . a 
The. 
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1845, and 4,731 more than in the June quarter of 18 
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districts of Lancashive™t “and ‘Yorkshire were the most un- | 
healthy. The inadequate Supplies of water by companies, the | 
imperfect sewerage: ia towns} thé Open drains ‘atidditches, and | 





| purposes of the, breast, of, the a ee a + the, patont -states,, is 
“(ap contact heat.”’\: ‘During: my misit,’)says Our. corres-) 
| potrdent; -ftab snw ppwards éfoneduindrest chickens leave: their 


thesgeneral, neflect of  cleantiness, ) leave ceverywheren great | shelis,:and amore interesting sight-cad_ staecely be conceived: 


quantities! of organic ‘niatter to decay and. putrefy in the midst’ that seeing thé Kole | 


ofiicrawder papalations: Ini such circumstances the mortality, 
like! qgiutrefaction, is-alWays increased when! the température: is{ 
Wigh;{and:epidemies.of diarrhoea: dysentery; and choléra: pres 
vail.’ The: deaths inithie quatters»were:43,582.:.In the metro~ 
Helis; thededths-at thé closé¢ of Jute from diarrhoea, dysbn-~ 
teryj:and commonicholera rose ito 50-weekly, and -haye since 
ipercased, until -they reached: to, the number, of 149... Livers 
pdel,.Sheffield; and the:towms of thenorth, where epidemics-in / 
the Jast quarter were more: fatal than théy had been beforé ; 

and: the deaths, :in: proportion 'td the: population; ‘were at least 
one-third.' part :more:numerons thai in London. The mean 
temjicvature at:Greenwich' of: the:13 weeksendidg ‘June 27th; 

ig. 65. degi/2 winswhich is 2 degi:3 min. above the average of. 
25 years, and 3: deg. :3-mia~ above! the average of the corres>! 
ponding quarter of:1845. |The témperature is-very little above 


thei tempetatire-of ‘the isame season in: 1844; when-the wheat’ she cannot herself hatch more than fromotweri 


cyop was: sosabundant:; five and: a. half inichés’ of) tain! chave;: 
hewever;/ fallen inthe present quarter; andthe (winter of 1840 
Was of extraondinaryo niikdness,; while» the ivtinter tof: 3844 


was of more than the average severity. The temperature port, “tad ‘ade de Bins FP 
We 


of the Thames was 59 deg. £min. i in the day, 58 deg. 3 min. 


in the night. AAOSIOAM JAZOIOD 
Gaorpsy.-rCommander,C,, Morton, R.N, has propo 

sen, geological theory, peupeens Moran basaltic. ica wre 
ans Causeway and of Staffa;, contending.that. they are not 


vic, but.of yegetableorigia,, and. hg, splendid relies of | 


us hamaboos of a far.distant. age.!! In, support of this 


ked Macken toe shell) ‘wad ‘afterwards’ 






| the “éfforts'’madé“by i Ref, which 
does without assistance. Megat if "Cedi? Be: distinctly 
heard chirping whilst within the shell, | Th a ‘mere, al30 half.a, 
dozen. detached, buildings, surrounded & reds of lively, 


chickens,,:; These, buildings. et ag pl heat,’.of the. 
hatehing: machine, foram ithe great:featare -ofisthe: invention» 
being the places ofishelter for the ¢ s, driertificial mhothers;, 
and consist of ingeniowaly contrived rnemns, ‘by which aseries. 
| of ‘piper are Heated): atid ° —_— yet thee ¢hicketts » ‘Seek the’ 
warthtly the ight cae “Upwaritl ice ekehs, ‘all 
lively, and healthy, were, Bis apa Te apbears) to me. 
thatthe stiscesaful S vying aut, of, this, in SERA | proxe..of 
great.importanee to t Spey 98 ib; pxill, be .the ,means of 
increasing the: amount.of food +s fon ati present, though: & hen 
may-lay wpwatds.ef two! bundréd: eggs dm the, eoursd of a year; * 
tpote thirty 7+. 
Daily EMmweqjiai 2idT—.a01A4 vwaor“aM anT—.muaers 
RE VORT TSN RED Consv abetyne” Or Ewes La '¢a 
afedant ‘fs. 5. Bivete if Btie OF ben ‘papers of thé Fr Sefth éx-- 
ianher. exported: from. 
Hoan, 383 ct more 
saillions,, on ions pA ait export. 
utpiofea id, 10040. Ohi ese 88 niiliens of ege9;:82: millions.are: 
stated: toihave been texportedt: to B nds sPlae” oe 
of eegwin Pativ is about'128 éges agree 
of hearly F260 millions alae etry that capita } the? 
coniettin pti PF S68 iv Bh set feone dt °, eal 


bee he allydes to the,fact of the separate joints, hoth.j sing & aim 


and -basaltic columns, eng articulated with semis, 
tenons, and corr sockets. or, mortices 5;.the 
imo on gnertins being,in both productionss sometimes ,in 
pe mopainet in. the lower ends of the joint ; ) AS partly 
able injthe, columns .of the , Giant's; Causeway... 
oy ,to,the, sine ny sof oe columns being, 
sh pp elten m7 ¢,,shews that :it is 
ws;of  crystalization, y;and, semay 
ig Fy i on ofthe .separate< joints, blocks, or 
pe dp which the columns. are composed, selecting. Gf 
farmed), th fal w <joints ,of at eter: arith, vsanresn 
Banding seek or, tices, and) arranging , themselves 
losely and exactly one above.another, til stupendous cluoan | 
were raised many. hundred fect, in height ;,,the length, 
joints, and diameter of eontiguous-calumps, exhibiting exhilitine oll the 
relative. variety, of dimensions which mark, a field ot. Ave 
canes or.a, forest, of bamboos, He also, shewa, that fan 
ms the ic day, nes ni r+ th 
nt. pa tig cohumuia; at wwe Own, 
ege MS alee Ne iy ne 


\ use, is the boot ot 
Tn we ea oe 
5 4) is 0 
Causeway, and, area! 





t's 
en the, mbnstrous antedilavian liza the 
at -, inane reptiles of similar tribes... The 
i s many. thousand, times. as big a8,our lizards ; but 
snes fire SAR eS Jofty;,as same of the En 
fey. ye Ue ve 18.8, moantain prange, equal 
bei fe the ma Jo preci eee asaltic.,monntain j im 
and. The volcanic) aor elt, or 
ne ‘ by all living geologists’ (Cartan Moiton asserts), | 
must yield to the simple principles of nature, which not only 
render haadic.cohurins, bub ary-ptireapHdientlyunp tenons | 
phenomens, susceptible raf, easy Raltion.-ablin Evening 
ar 
ARTIFICIAL Hatcuiye. —A c correspondent calls our. at- | 
tebtion to fhe rasa of eggs by actiferal ene as now car- 
ae tae on a large se 
between 'T nbvidge Wells and ‘Lewes, by Mr. W.. J. 
Cait oft ate achinge Yy described as ingenidus and 
of Tt tried oh K ly, means ofa ‘Sraal fite-of charcoal, 





iat? a lage tink “of water i is heated, W hich ‘t ig dispersed 
by mens OF a fant Over a large space, coyering the éggs, which 
nitkihed in Waterproof cloth: The cloth containing the 
hot. ate rests‘on the’ top of the eggs, and answers all the! 


the:; thery an expediemt bas 


‘sup-,,0f ,alasrpaqyances”:. 


oy saved A { 
yxvnions Ray gitar Die ta elest an e Duteh. 
railroads, being ugha bene a adi - by ata 
dewaed for tha; purpese of pres 
venting the annoyance; sapaiieGiapatncgmele with holes, 
behind:thectender.:s The @arods *illedjowith?4ee; whith being" 
melted oot the j journey, effectually lays the dust._ 23 


{lita noldies IIZHOD paTYI0% JIAY 
19 9c oF 2 





JOURNAL. ‘OR MENTAL’. progres 


AOD 2s20q1Iq OF -ebieintes A tusns od3 to noite 


Tie z ia W eugb4L  thredtdt Phakiofogy tad We 
i f sanieses eb Eh Huraan A ‘fares 
, ta pe fhe sm svom of amtot bofibc 
4 Para kps> this cis! on. nepetor as ae onimaber of the 
4, Borst tivat has raat! t beer iestied pret <i and the’ 
factice of Mi aah if ig anasisrly, 
ournal devoted to it pt 
its contents, communications 1A men to it a ae aaa a 
of the world, of experimefits*tonfirmatory of the truths 
D+ it is designedtateachim Aspbefore, we pappose to notice 
res various articles, and ey Tn TS some of the more rare 
aad ¢uripas: Gases Tecor ti pepe 
The first:paper:ia.a.co ke Bet, ete Double 
States.af Gonsciousness;:independent) of Mesiterism:” 
by Dr. Extiorsonyx It opens:witly: a a he of” 5p” 
statement? tong sb put Sot na Hat 
ochatspirbugh Mesiierisin whith does i fae inde 
rea88 Wah quit af, a ial ig. extends, grPn 40h ni as 
RINHOb?’ S nkeotures 
(“A have familiarised¢mosto eniaeate rdecatnes: 
mena of that state ef vexisteticey and wihtiel? bear dtr’ éxact 
resemblance to those: produ¢ed, by) Mestnerism, "We 
take one of them. It is a femark “Taos that aegavred 





at the Middlesex Hospital, and ,was teported by: Dr.) 


Wi LSON to the Ropab Medical and’ Chivurgieat: Boviery.’ 


u 


as a. commercial speculation, at Heath-. ‘ R. Touts. aged 15, Lamitted "into ‘the Middlesex Hospital. 


2nd March, 1842 said tovHiay e-been compWining’ of the head» ” 
ache for two ‘or three Uaysie | Hd looks remarkably a Pe 
the day he was admitted? tie he took the bee the 

piece of Hread in her-hand’ she took th at from eo 
out ‘sayiniy’ a word, and instantly ate it. |) He then at 
“firé-place, sat down, took the key'of the boiler capa lt 

the hot water run on the floor of the wwe. Then he was ~s 
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dered to bed; but at dinner-time he got up, seized a patient’s 
beef, and ate itin bed. About a quarter of an hour after this, 
he got out of bed again, took nine potatoes out ofa bowl and 
ate them. At tea-time he had three slices of bread given to 
him with his tea. Having eaten these, he pounced upon three 
slices of the nurse’s toast, returned to bed, and devoured them 
immediately. The next day he possessed himself of a man’s 
dinner and ate it. After this, he was occasionally restrained 
to bed, to prevent a repetition of plunder. When not re- 
strained, he was more watched, a the patients took more 
care of their food. Those who were not able to take care of 
their own allowances, the nurse took charge of. Butter, sugar, 
or any thing eatable, he made off with, and despatched with 
equal facility. Though he was always on full diet, that never 
satisfied him when in the extraordinary state. Many of the 
patients gave him part of their allowance, and from those who 
could not eat much he obtained larger shares. When not 
occupied in eating or seeking for food, he generally slept night 
and day. It was with difficulty an answer could be obtained 
to any question put to him. This extraordinary state of appe- 
tite and sleep continued for three or four days, when he reco- 
vered his natural, or ordinary state of appetite, sleep, and 
consciousness. Then he had no recollection of any thing he had 
done, nor of what had happened to him since his admission, 
neither had he any recollection of being brought to the hospi- 
tal. The patients were all very much surprised at his altered 
state and behaviour. He was ready to assist or wait upon 
any of them. He also assisted the nurse in carrying pails of 
water and filling the boiler. He now ate no more than other 
patients, and took no other person’s food, conducting himself 
in all respects with the greatest propriety. In the extraor- 
dinary state he would assist no one, nor even help himself in 
any way, except in appropriating food, but called for the nurse 
on all occasions when he wanted any thing. He now says he 
has often been in ‘a state of forgetfulness.” His mother 
says, the first time he fell into this state, he was at school in 
Westmoreland, when the boys said he had turned ‘ daft.” 
He remained in the hospital till the 4th of April, without 
shewing any departure from the ordinary state, and was then 
discharged. 

April 6th. Two days after being discharged, he was brought 
back by his mother, _ She said the boy was now again in his 
sleepy state, and that, whatever may happen to him, or what- 
ever he may do or say, he retains no recollection of it when he 
comes to himself. He now persists in keeping his bed, and 
sleeps continually, and his appetite is voracious. For some 
days he seldom opened his eyes, but from time to time would 
get out of bed and prowl about the ward, with heavy and only 
partially opened eyes, in search of food, and devoured what he 
could lay his hands on. This sleepy state continued to the 
15th (a week after his re-admission), when he returned to his 
ordinary state, and was surprised to find himself again in the 
hospital. His mother had seen him on the 13th; but on his 
recovery, he told her that he had not seen her. He continued 
for some time longer in the ward, and ate and slept like other 
people, and without any deviation from his common conscious- 
ness. His spirits were good, and he looked in full health. 
Then he was discharged. 

Sept. 3rd. He was admitted for the third time. He had 
lately been employed in gardening. The day before he was 
brought to the hospital, he said he was going to be attacked 
as before. He is now stupid, very sleepy, and has a voracious 
appetite. One day I saw him seize a bowl of potato peel- 
ings, which he grasped by handfuls, and devoured till the 
bowl was taken from him. For three or four days he conti- 
nued to sleep almost constantly. Then he began to read the 
Bible in a very audible, distinct, and emphatic manner. 
Next he would sing psalms. These reading and singing fits 
continued at intervals for some days; but when not so occu- 
pied, he seemed indifferent to all around him, and went 
off to sleep. He took notice of very few persons, but ap- 
peared to know some. The day nurse he always recognised 
when in this state, though he never appeared to know the 
night nurse. If he answered any one, it seemed with re- 
luctance, and he then turned over, or covered his head under 
the bed clothes, and went off to sleep. This sleepy state con- 
tinued till the 12th, when he began to fret, and tears flowed. 
He appeared as if he was coming to himself, for such a change 
had been noticed before when he was beginning to recover. 





His was not long ravenous on this day. He at length 
said he felt well, but knew he had not been so. 

On Sept. 14th he was quite himself again : as on all former 
occasions, he recollects nothing that happened while in the 
late state. But he recollects that, for two days before the 
change came over him (a fortnight ago), he felt an odd sensa- 
tion and indistinct vision, particularly on first getting up ; and 
that he then told those with whom he was living, that he was 
going to be unwell again. He continued quite well for a week 
longer, and then left the hospital to return to his occupation. 


The third paper is‘a collection by Dr. ELtrorson of 
more cases of painless surgical operations in the mes- 
meric state. One of them is the extraction of a tooth 
from a man at King’s College Hospital, and which is 
attested by Professors Bett and Forses, ‘This is 
Professor BeLu’s report of the case :— 


James Payne was brought to me by Mr. Chandler on 
Tuesday morning, April the 14th, 1846, in order that a tooth 
might be removed whilst in a state of mesmeric trance. He 
is a healthy, vigorous young man, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of remarkable simplicity and humour. On 
being placed in achair, Mr. Chandler proceeded to throw him 
into the mesmeric trance, which was effected in about a mi- 
nute, or a minute and a half. The right hand was then 
raised, and it remained in a state of entire rigidity, and on 
being pricked on the hand and face with a pin, not the slightest 
indication of feeling was evinced. He was then restored to 
consciousness, and I examined the state of the teeth. I found 
on the left side of the upper jaw that the second bicuspid and 
the first molar were considerably decayed; and that on intro- 
ducing a small instrument, the latter was very tender, shewing 
exposure of the pulp. He was then again thrown into the 
mesmeric trance, and on introducing the instrument much 
more freely, and thoroughly probing the cavity, the only in- 
dication of any sensation being felt was a slight movement 
of the tongue towards the tooth. Mr. Chandler then asked 
him in a very low whisper whether he felt any pain? To 
which he replied in as low a whisper, “ Very little.” A few 
more passes entirely removed this sensibility, and the free 
probing of the tooth-pulp produced no apparent effect. 
The head was now placed against the back of the chair, 
and the mouth opened by Mr. Chandler, and they remained 
immovable. I then with a pair of forceps removed the molar 
tooth, which was unusually firm, the roots being not only di- 
vergent, but bent. Not the slightest indication was evinced 
of pain or of sensation. A sponge was placed against the 
orifice of the alveolus to receive the blood, and I closed the 
gum. Mr. Chandler then restored the patient, who, on 
coming to himself, smiled, and appeared wholly unconscious 
of what had taken place ; and on being asked, ‘‘ Well, where is 
your tooth?”” He looked surprised, and said, ‘It’s gone, 
Sir.” I asked him if he was conscious of having suffered 
pain, and he assured me that he did not know that any thing 
had been done; that he had no recollection of feeling any 
pain. On the whole the case was perfectly satisfactory to me 
as well as to my friend, Professor Edward Forbes, who was 
present, and who will attest the accuracy of this report. 

Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London, 
and Lecturer on Dental Surgery at Guy’s Hospital. 
Copy of certificate from Professor Forbes. 

T was present when Professor Bell extracted a tooth from 
the man, Payne, when thrown into a mesmeric trance by Mr. 
Chandler. I fully attest the accuracy of the above statement. 
The patient was strong and healthy. When awake, he evi- 
dently suffered pain on the probing of the decaying tooth ; 
but during its extraction, when he was in the mesmeric trance, 
he did not exhibit the slightest symptoms of pain or incon- 
venience. After the operation he did not shew any signs of 
fatigue or distress. 

Epwarp Forses, 
Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 

A vast number of cases of cures of disease by Mes- 
merism are reported in this number. Here is one which 
will interest. 

The following short account of the cure of a case of epilepsy 
in Ceylon, is contained in a letter received by Dr. Engledue 
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from Dr. Davey, now resident in that island, and formerly of 
the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum :—“‘ A Cingalese boy, who had 
suffered for several years from epilepsy, came under my care 
in the hospital, He generally had four or five fits every 
twenty-four hours. I mesmerised him regularly for. three 
months, Ina very short time the number of fits diminished, 
and at the end of the second month he occasionally passed 
through the entire day without an attack. The disease gra- 
dually left him, and he has not had an attack for wo months. 
I shall discharge him cured in ashort time.’’ 


From another article translated. from a medical periodi- 
cal published in Russia, it appears that Mesmerism is 
making vast strides in that country. 

The seventh communication is a short one from Mr. 
H. S. Toompson ; but it is to us extremely interesting, 
as confirming an impression we have long entertained, 
that the cerebral organs may be excited by touch with- 
out the"presence of Mesmerism, both when we sleep and 
when we wake, and that our dreams are influenced by 
the accident of pressure upon particular organs accord- 
ing to the position in which we lie. Our readers will 
remember the instance recorded in the Critic of the 
excitement of the organs of the brain by touch in ordi- 
nary sleep. This is Mr. THompson’s communication: 


My Dear Extiotson,—I cannot recollect without my note- 
book, which I have not with me, the particulars of all the 
cases that I have met with where the cerebral organs have been 
excited by touch without the patient being mesmerised, but 
such as I do I send you. 

The two cases which I think are the most striking were the 
following :—I was staying at a friend’s house, when one even- 
ing phrenology was the topic of discussion, and the lady of the 
house asked me to point out, if I could, the particular traits 
of character which her children possessed. Amongst them 
was a girl about fourteen or fifteen years of age. I had 
scarcely laid my hand on the organ of Self-esteem, when she 
drew herself up haughtily, and said that she disliked my hand 
upon her head. I removed my hand from that organ and 
shortly replaced it, when she made the same remark. At first 
I thought I had not got the most amiable of individuals under 
my hands, but it immediately struck me that the organs had 
been excited by contact. I removed my finger and placed it 
on Benevolence, and after keeping it there a short time, she 
looked up and smiled, and said, ‘‘I like that—that is plea- 
sant.’’ I then placed it on Wit, and she began to laugh and 
seem in a very merry humour. I tried no further, as I knew 
the family were rather averse to Mesmerism, and I thought 
that she would soon bein a mesmeric state from the extraordi- 
nary effect produced involuntarily upon her, and which was a 
proof of her extreme susceptibility. 

The second case was a gentleman, in whom I excited the 
organs of Wit, Imitation, Tune, Self-esteem, Benevolence, 


when he was not in a mesmeric state, and who had just de- | 
clared his disbelief of the power to excite the cerebral organs | 
by contact in a mesmeric state. He admitted that he felt no | 


inclination to resist the strange impulse that be immediately 
had to develop those different feelings which we think peculiar 
to the several organs touched. 

I have met with some other cases accidentally, but they were 
not so clear or satisfactory as those I have related, nor can I 
recollect them sufficiently well to describe them without refer- 
ring to my note-book, 


There is a case here of mania subdued by Mesmerism, 
and many cures of epilepsy are noted, Mesmerism seem- 
ing to have a specific influence over this hitherto incura- 
ble disease. Another remarkable case is that of a Cure 
of a Diseased Lung, reported by Mr. Parsons, of 
Brighton, and the more satisfactory as it occurred with 
his own child. 

Dr. ASHBURNER narrates a series of experiments with 
two patients, that confirm in every particular the re- 
searches of Baron REICHENBACH, some time since in- 
troduced to the reader. We take parts of this curious 
contribution :— 





If the magnet be presented to them at the distance of two or | 


three feet in adark room, they see a beautiful blue light, 
which instantly vanishes if the armature be applied. 
corroborations of Reichenbach are so numerous, that they are 
hardly worth repeating, were it not for the purpose of shewing 
that the conditions being the same, the truth of the fact is 
established by multiplied examples. * * * Mary Anne 
Douglas, a slight-built small person, aged twenty-one, is of a 
highly nervous temperament. She first came under my care 
at the Middlesex Hospital on the 16th of March, 1845, and 
was for some months under the treatment usually had recourse 
to in such cases as her’s. She was affected with fits, which 
were, in fact, a severe form ofhysterical epilepsy. * * * This 
case offers, from her high and delicate nervous temperament, 
an example of very quick susceptibility to mesmeric influence. 
Gold, platina, nickel, magnetized iron, antimony and bismuth, 
or one of the poles of a common galvanic battery of very 
small power, each instantly produce sleep with rigidity, though 
the moment before she had been wide awake. The touch of a 
person who had been for ten minutes under the influence of a 
galvanic current passed through 300 feet of thick iron wire, 
suddenly induces in this case a deep sleep with rigidity. Iron 
or zinc applied to the nape of the neck quickly dissolve the 
rigidity and finally the sleep. Their agency being repulsive, 
ary Anne Douglas becomes awake. A middle-sized rock 
crystal held with the pyramidal termination to her face, in- 
duces a very calm placid sleep; the opposite pole of the 
crystal being held near her forehead, she wakes up suddenly, 
The pyramidal end of a rock crystal being offered to her hand, 
she grasps it with delight, and soon sleeps: but if the other 
pole or butt-end of the crystal be applied, she complains of its 
burning her. And if it be held long enough to the palm of 
her hand, it always wakens her suddenly. This very remark- 
able effect of rock crystal to induce agreeable sleep or sudden 
wakefulness, according as the attractive or repulsive end of 
the crystal be held to the face, to the pit of the stomach, or to 
the palm of the hand, I have verified on sixteen cases with 
various modifications: but I hold that, in mesmeric investi- 
gations, in order to establish a law, a selection should be made 
of very delicate susceptibilities, as experiments on these afford 
results more clear and more decided. Harriett P—— was re- 
peatedly submitted to the influence of the pyramidal termina- 
tions of rock crystals, and one morning she was put to sleep by 
the presentation to the face of the pyramidal pole, and wakened 
by that of the opposite pole twenty times in four minutes. 
Mary Anne Douglas and Jane Love are so susceptible, that if 
one lens belonging to a pair of crystal spectacles be held before 
the eyes of either of them, one side of it is repulsive or disagreea- 
ble and wakens ; the other is attractive oragreeable, and induces 
sleep. Mrs. H has often gone into a gentle sleep, in the 
duration of which she expresses by her gestures great delight 
in approximating or touching the pyramidal end of the crystal ; 
but if the pole be reversed at the distance of a foot from her, 
she expresses a disgust and horror at the repulsive agency of 
the crystals ; and if it be persevered in, though she may be 
standing, she falls flat upon her back perfectly insensible. 
This alarming experiment I have seen unwittingly performed 
three times. The repulsive pole in her case does not waken, 
but produces the retrogressive action of the body—a fall back- 
wards and insensibility. If the disagreeable repulsive end be 
continued to be held towards her, a subsultus and jactitation 
supervene, which appear very alarming ; but she has always 
recovered from them, on the application of the attractive pole 
of the crystal; and has expressed herself refreshed and strength- 
ened beyond measure. The more usual effect in well-marked 
healthy cases of nervous temperament, is the sleep alternating 
with the wakefulness according to the end of the crystal which 
may be presented. Dr. Bunnett requested me to try the effect 
of hazle-wood upon some of these cases. He brought mea 
couple of bits of hazel-stick from the Countess de Salis’ pro- 
perty: these were recently cut and fresh. Mary Anne 
Douglas took one of them into her hands, and said it felt 
warm. In two minutes she was fast asleep, insensible to ex- 
ternal impressions, and strongly grasping the stick in both 
hands. A gold chain was wound round the stick in the space of 
it between her twohands. She complained of a burning from 
the stick, and with evidently uncomfortable feeling relinquished 
her hold. A piece of white thorn or a piece of fir, which Dr. 
Bunnett sent me, produce similar effects. The stick from an 
ash tree produces no apparent effects, These experiments, 
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with precisely, similar, results, » have., been, tried, upon, nine 
cases, and have; been. very often_repeated, *..* ..*.Mr. Noad 
was Obliging enough te come tomy house swith, his. machine | 
on the 1 3th,,inst.. whem L had collected: some; very susceptible 
patients,for,.the, sake ,of, trying,;on!them .theveffects of the 
Aireot and of the inverse, eurrents fromthe positive binding 
sorew of, his, mew,ooil anachine... Besides, ourselves and: the 
patients the. persons present were, my ancient friend and fellow- 
student, Mr.; Lloyd; Williams; of. Denbigh, Mr. Wass and Mrs. 
Holmes... Mary, Agne Douglas was |,placed. in..a chair, anda 
disc.af copper.in communication with the. positive.wire being 
held to the nape ef the neek; aud the.negative wire around the 
instep, the current, passed, and »in.an instant there. was deep | 
sleep with, rigidity, , fhe arrangement,was, reversed ;, the ; Posi- 
tive.wire was placed near;the foot, .and,the, negative wire, at 


the nape of theneck., The. patient the instant before was! 


3, a: degp, sleep, at. that: moment-she, became. wide. awake ; 
siuilar, results, were, obtained in .seven cases... The. attractive 
current producing; sleep,.the repulsive ‘instant vigilance. 
Being, myself a, very/difficult person to put.to sleep by, mes- 
meric.passes;..1 got Mx,,Noad,.to try the, direct; and.inverse 
currents on myself;,-I eould: have,-borne; the direct current 
with; great satisfaction,;.it..was, producing. on: mea sense of 
calmness, and an indolent comfortable feeling, which might 
in time, have, ended.in .sleep, but;.the, inverse, current was 30 

wepulsive and diepasenablat} to hanits tint T,, eould not -bear it for 


err etamny q 
leSiieristt in Trelaidl reports many painless Upr- 
valid ‘Tatély” Bento tliere, A letter from Miss 
a4. Subsequent page, will ifterest our 
readers, Dr, ExLiotson says—. 


MxrtiNeat, 
is Tpceived: tie following frou @ stranger in Wales : ~~ 
44‘5* 28th’ Muy, 1846: 
bod! Sir, Ir ppragoyoa to eheuse the berty°T am’ ‘taking’ in 
sdoublisg you' with an ‘enquiry wholly! unconnected with your 
profession or ‘its duties!) Thefiterest Ictake inoa-subject so 
devotedly: ‘udvocated: he ‘that ‘of “Mesmeérism:'is by yourself, 
prompts nvetointrude myself; and if you'will pardon my dis- 
repiird of etiqnette,:and will at your leisure satisfy my enquiry, 
Hishall feel éxtremely' oblized.” Has Miss Martineau’s servant 
Béer oproved» an ? > of: whatoaré the circemstances 
a her dismissal from. sérvicé ?:"»'Phis-has just been told 
me asa fact’ by W cousin of 'that lady; andas it comes to me 
from excellent authority (though ‘unablé>to ‘assure me‘ of the 
particalars);: Iam’ thost: anxious !to: ascertain from: a’ high 
iquarter, likely’ tobe & depositary’ of: the facts, whether the 
girlshas'been provepiam inipostor; or‘is only one'of the usual 
suspected dnd slandered eases. «For my part I/add no believer 
in imposition; that is:toyany extent worth noticing ; and more- 
‘over /sO many utterly: fulee statements’ are unblushingly made 
in’ society, that the notice I ‘give to this-piece of information 
is simply in consideration of my author’s connection with ‘the 
family (net sevbn; 1 would ° addy on account ‘of. bis hotiour 
—_ ete gee yo tl 
bozo¢* With the highest respect, 
lod “PB remain, Sir, © 
4 Your very huiable ‘and obedient servant, 








(Aeapatchiod thisfo Miss Martine, and the ‘lowed was 
ithe: Jady’s ariswer 25 
‘''#"Phie Knoll, Atnbleside; Saturday; Jume 6th. 

* Dear Do. ‘Bilioteon 2+Phahk you for yout inquiry, which 
iséasily answered) ” My good girl Jane is: now'in the kitchen, 
cooking: my dinners? her! truths aid ohonour have never been 
questionedb by! anywho» have known ‘her. « ‘The ‘idea sof :héer 
telling: a Kieiisas:tidieulous to such, as that df her getting drunk 
oristanding on_her head. ‘I dare’ say: the mistake arises from 
aiconfusionybetwéen her and my own maid; who left: me above 
avydariagoy torattend her’ sick:mother; and whovhas nothing to 
do with the mesnieric affair. Jane, the girl mesmerised, never 
was my servant tilbthis year. She was the housemaid at my 
lodgings at)’Tynemouth: As soon as’ I had ‘a house of my own, 
F invited herote:¢ome and’ be my cook;+chiefly because she 
was ill at Tynemouth, and the doctors behaved shamefully to 
her, but much also from my. cordial,affection for her. She 
came, last, October, quite. ill,.andalmost blind, the doctors 
having failed to do her any.good, . My mesmerising soon set 
her up;.and here. she. is,—well, busy, universally respected, 





and._as: happy as the day is long. I hope and believe we shall 
neverspart. .-And now, who'can this,cousin of mine be! Will 
your correspondent have the goodness to set the matter right, 
and vefé? the ‘said ‘cousin ‘to me) if further ‘information is re- 
quired? If you'hear, as I am constantly doing, that I am ill, 
please’ say,—-what a friend of mine, Sti abhors mesmerism) 
replies to all inquiries, such as ‘ Js Miss M. well?’ ‘ She is 
better than any bedy else whatever,’ You would think so, if 
you saw.me any evening (after. a long morning of writing) 
rowing on the lake, mowing my-grass, riding, climbing moun- 
tains, or watering my pretty new shrubberies.’ Few could say, 
after such a lapse of time, as. I-can, that ‘have not had one 
day’s illness since I declared myself well: and yet my friends 
are always writing in alarm (always given by doctors) to know 
how ill I am, and why I did not let them know. I think of 
advertizing im\thé /Thees.a promitse'to issuea circular whenever 
I am ill, on condition of being-believed well till then. When 
I call on you, whieh ‘I’ — to ‘dd iti_thé' adtumn, you will 
wonder to. see, the chang our, once pale-faced friend, Jane 
proved, highly pt oy to ae ee Gregory’s, experiments 
here lately,—on the Reichenbach track, and so did others. 
“* Believe me yoRs yery truly, 
“H. XN ARTiNEAU.’ 





Wheirs-at-haw, Next of Hin, ec. Wanted. 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tue Criricfrom 
the advertisements that a eee in the newspapers during 
the present century. The ref vith the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. Butrthe figuresirefer toa corres val gn a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be cotqummientad to any cant To prevent impertinent 
ctriosity, @ fée" of Aalf-a-croion for a ps Renn ‘must be paid fo the 
publisher, or if by letter} 'pdéstage stanips to inclosed: } 

220. Next oF KIN of ‘THOMAS MircHELL, the” younger, for- 
merly of! Hatfield, county York; yeoman (died 1824), or 
their representatives. 

NExT OF KEN or.personal., representatives of WiLLlAM 
FRASER, son of James Fraser, late of Ipswich, Suffolk, 
hatter, 

NExtT,oF Kin of Jonny Ecwes, late of, Enfield-green, in 

arish of Egham, Sarr ey, deceased. Something to advan- 


221. 
222. 


age. 

CurtpRey Of RichaARD Waekter, Perer WHEELER, 
Jon 'WHerrer, “WiertAM WHeELer; JAMES 
WHEELER, and ANN KinGston, brothers and sisters of 
Thomas, Wheeler, formerly of Manton, in} the patish of 
Reshute, county, of Wilts; yeoman (died Sept. 1830),, who 
were. living at, the time of the death of, Mary. Wheeler, 
daughter of said Thomas Wheeler, in Qct, 1822,,and their 
representatives. And also CHILDREN of JouHN HiG- 
GINS, formerly’ of ‘Wootton Rivers, Wilts (died Feb. 
1829), ‘or théir'represetitaitives: 

RoBERT LEISHMAYN, late a lieutenant in the Stirlingshire 
militia, who resided:some years with: his family: at:Fal- 
kirk (N.B.), previous to his departure from: London about 
the. year 1829, from which) place ‘he is supposed, to. have 
sailed to the Swan River,,or to, some other..settlement, 
but since which period be has not been heard of, . Enti- 
fled to a life interest in certain frechold estates, 

HEIR at Law of CwArces Lewis, of the parish of Tre- 
lawney, Cornwall, in’ the island of Jamaica (died ” 17th 
June, #832), or hig personal representitives: 

Daventer of the late! Mrs. Lavericx, Something ‘to 
advantage. 

THOMAS DANTON, of ‘Deal, who in the year, 1809 entered 
as seaman on board ‘a vessel (aame unkaown), then ia the 
Downs, bound to Rie Janeiro, and who was last seen.at 
Coquimbo in the year.1521,. Something to advantage, 

ELizaABETH PuRcarss, who in the year 1838 was. in the 
service of Mrs, Mary Liviney, then *reaiting in Norfolk- 
street, Strand ; oF any person giving information will be 
rewardéd. 

Herre or Heirs: at Laweand Next or Kin of JAMES 
MILNER, late of Crown-court, Old. Cliange, London, 
ealenderer, and of Bush Hill, Enfield, Middlesex (died 
April, 1830), or their representatives. 

Next oF KIN of Tuomas SHEBN, formerly of Cheshunt, 

county of Hertford, farmer. Something to advantage. 

231. CHILDREN of JOSIAH KINSEY, formerly of High Holboro, 
wine and brandy merchant, by Elizabeth his wife, formerly 
Elizabeth Jones. Both dead. 

232, CHARLES DoNNE, a native of Liangondein and Pembry, 

Carmarthenshire, South Wales, son of Anthony Donne, 


223. 


224, 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 
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formerly of Forest Farm, Liandondein, who left that place 
many years since, or any of his descendants. Something 
to advantage. f 109 7 

‘233. Davip M‘Rurroute, ‘son of Mr. Alexander M‘Ritchie, 
confectioner,', Edinburgh, or his descendants. Said D, 
M‘Ritchie left Edinburgh in the year 1811, and has, not 
since been heard of. , Something to advantage. 

234. Next oF KIN of BENJAMIN EATON, late of Rotherhithe, 
aarey ship caulker, afterwards of Nonna oo Dept- 
ford, Kent, gent. and afterwards of Bishop Wearmouth, 
county of “Durham, gent! (died 11th Sept. 1915,’ at 
Bishop Wearmouth.} Property bequeathed to them by 
Isabella Eaton, his widow. 

(Tobe continued weekly.) 








' BOOKSELLERS’, CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The volumes of Tue Critic handsomely, strongly, and wnt- 

*'Formly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes;2ehen-bound;-ehalt-be-returned. 

A Portfolio, pu:a,.new, and.eoureniens plan for preserving the 
current numbers of THE Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Prive ‘4s, 

— oe 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Right Honourable H. Labouchere has, appointed as his 
private secretary, Mr. W. Torrens’ M‘Cullagh, the: author of 
the ‘‘ Industrial: History of: Free Nations.’’ 

» The-Rev, C. Wordsworth, son:of the ate! Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and nephew of the poet, hasbeen appointed 
Warden of the ‘new Episcopal College at “Perth :—and the 
Globe® states that, ‘immediately after the rev. ‘gentleman’s 


nomination was made known to him, he sent the mitnificent | 


donation of 5,000/. towards the funds of the institution: 
Sar or Corns.—On Tuesday a sale, which was com- 
meneed on Thursday, last, ,of Greek and Roman coins, was 


resumed at the auction-rooms ‘of Messrs.;Sotheby and Wil- | 


kinson, Wellington-street, Strand. ~ ‘There was a:mimerous 


attendance:'ofconnoisseurs, among whom weére the Earl of | 


Clarendon ard Col. Fox, M.P., who bought largely. The 
following fetched the highest prices :—A bronze medallion of 
Annius Verus re Commodus, of which there was only another 
specimen known, and which was in the Biblioth¢que Royale, 
at Paris, 36/. A small gold ¢oin, of, Platina.;, on the: reverse 
was the Jaureated head, of her husband, 20/..10s, A ditto of 
Domitian, with :the head: of the empress on the obverse, of 
which there’ are only three «specimens known, 27/ °A large 


brass coin of ditto, of which only ‘two are knoéwn,'16/. A! 


middle ‘brass’ of ditto, 10/. 5s. A “bronze medallion of 
Hadrian, 307. A bronze medallion of Geta, 137. ‘A bronze 
ditto. of Faustina, sen. 107, A Jarge brass coin of Hadrian, 
relating to Britain;; on the reverse, the emperor on horseback, 
addressing the.Bzitish soldiers, 142,148... A. small silver coin 
of Clodius. Macer; head of Africa on the obverse,‘ to ‘the 
right ; on the reverse, the Roman legionary \edgle,' between 
two military standards, 92; 128.64. “A ‘gold coin of Sextus 
Pompeius ; of the obvérse, head ‘of the empéror in a garland 


“Of ‘oak ; ‘on ‘the reverse, head of Pompey ‘the Gfeat, and of 


Cneus Pompey, his eldest son, 127. 10s, A largé brass coin 
of Caligula; on. the reverse the emperor is. addressing five 
soldiers, 10/.. A large brass. coin i? Marcus» Aurelius ; ob- 


himself conspi¢uous’ amongst Our’ third-rate wits by Ja ‘rare 
exuberatice of poetical pretensions) unfortunately ‘little suited 
to the tasté of the public... "We have? of Ais stl xt once 
hissed at the’ Odéon (‘* Le-Camp des Croisés”);' with a drama 
hisséd at the Porte St: Martin ('* Mdile? dela Valliére’”), and 
a poem entitled ‘© La Cité des Hommes ;’" of which the ‘men 
of the ‘city '*“ have’ not ‘been able ‘to ‘understand ohe word. 
With these antecedent glories: M. Adolphe Dumas’ presented 
himself the other’ day ‘before the ‘committee of. the :Théatre 
Francais, to read a comedy entitled “« L’Reéole des Families.” 
The play was @ long one, atid' was listened to patiently forthe 
space of four hours; watch im hand, ‘The ballot'was then 
entered upon, and the result ‘proved ‘ta be‘eléven ‘black balls 
out of twelve thtown into’ the box: ‘Phe affair-was rendered 
even more funhy by the faet, that’“Mi Ad: Dumas, ‘a gteat 
speechifier by nature, had previously ‘harangued the ‘com- 
mittee, and assured thent that flotwithstanding the evi? reports 
spread of that atigust’ assemblage; he Wad of his own 
free will sélected them as judges! of’ his’ ‘literary merits. 
What’ the rejected poet’ felt’ ‘P wilk not ° attempt'to 
describe)” But’ here “is ‘the’adcount of: ‘whit he wed. 
A cireulat emanating from ‘himself, called at his house a 
meeting of all the cotyphiées of ‘romancé known to ‘htt in the 
Parisian’ cifcles!' M. Vietor Hugo /M) ‘Alex. "Dumas; M. 
Mery, the Provencal novelist; M. Te ‘Comte'de Vigny';' M-. 
Frederie Soulié; author of the'“‘ Memoirés du’ Diable ;’” and 
M. Frederick Lemaitre, the actor of the Porte’ Sti/Martit, 
figured in this assembly, of notables, The drama was. read to 
them, and was listened to for four, hours; after whieh the poet 
took his hat and made his exit, leaying these new arbitrateps 
fo decide upon the dramatic value of his camedy. The dis- 
cussion lasted two hours ; ‘after ‘which ‘the sécretary of the 
company {d:fiérce »young Hugalétre called Alug.sVacquérie) 
drew upythe.report, which was signed by all present :— 
‘* Without« anticipating the -resulé of a representation; and 
without infringing on the inalienable, rights of. the public, the 
Reunion—considering that the Théatre Frangais is:especially 
instituted and upheld for the purpose of representing works of 
a/high literary: order—a missiom which seems to have been lost 
sight of by this theatre. for: some ‘years past+declares > That 
| the committee of | the Théatre Francais hds failed te fulfil the 
| object of its institution: by its rejection. of the) play,of MM. 
‘Adolphe Dumasi— (Signed) MM. Victor Hugo, Alex. Dumas, 
Vacquerie, Lacroix,’’ &c. &c., The committee, thunderstruck 
by this anathema, bethought themselves of a somewhat ingeni- 
ous rejoinder... M. Alex. Dumas, one of the subscribers to the 
terrible protestation, ison the: point of becoming the lessee of 
a new theatre, If consistent. with himself, he must, on the 
| refusal of MM: the Comédiens Francais, accept) this ‘‘ Eeole 
| des Familles,’’ and: produce it as his: piece:of inauguration. If 
| dhe: dares oto give:the author this signal preof of sympathy, the 
| Comédiens Francais. own themselves besten; and bow to- the 
| censure which has been so solemnly cast om them. 
| Pompent.+-The Italian journals give some details of the re- 
sult of the latest excavations at Pompeii. Whem the Seientific 
Congress was assembled,.a house was’ exposed in their honour 
which had evidently belonged: toa rich citizen. The frescoes 
found there were well executed, but the other parts were not 
in any way remarkable.. The house, known by the title of the 
‘«Hunters,’’ is. now entirely exposed! It. is: only remarkable 
for its pictures, which all relate to hunting, andvare executed 
with a certain, vigour. The, house examined on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperorof Russia presented nothing worthy 
of notice. A few amphoraz and:bronzes were found, bat their 
quality was exceedingly ordivary.:; The visit of the Empress of 
Russia brought'to light portable ‘kitehen.. It was made of 
iron, and’ prepared with cavities to receive the saucepans con- 
taining the meat and vegetables. A recent excavation hasdis- 





verse, the emperor on the eagle going to Olympus, &c. | covered a house, in one of the rooms of which was lying the 


90/128.\6d.) “A silver coin of thé Brutii (small sizé), each 


| Skeleton of a man, and near him thirty-six silver coins and two 


wearing the Mango, their caps ornamented with latrel leaf, | gold ones. The latter were of'the time of Domitian, and the 


Gl. &e. &e. The sale of the six ‘days has produced nearly | 
1,800/. | 
A Frexca Porr.—The following amusing anecdote is re- | 
lated hy a correspondent of the Literary Gazette :—M. Alex. 
Dumas, our fruitful novelist, has somewhere or other a 
homonyme who signs himself ‘Adolphe Dumas.’? This 
gentleman, who has.a club-foot, like Lord Byron, and is 
blind of one eye in the bargain, has for a long time past made | 


silver pieces bore the likeness‘and the name of Vespatian.- It 
is not unlikely that this’ man may have'beenoa thief, who was 
overtaken by the fiery storm whilst making his escape with his 
booty. 

Suppry or Warer To Rome And Lonvon.—A sufficient 
supply of pure water is a matter of vital importance. A ‘cor- 
respondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine, in the current num- 
ber, after describing briefly somé of the principal aquedicts in 
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Rome; says‘ The probable supply to the 1,000,000 inha- 
bitants of which Rome could one time boast, amounted to 
50,000,000 cubic feet, being equal to about 50 cubic feet for 
each individual, Thisis-probably 20 times the quantity which 
London now receives for each of its inhabitants—a fact which 
goes far to justify the application of the disgraceful term ‘bath- 
less ’ to this the largest, the most opulent, and the most power- 
ful city in the world. How miserably insignificant do our 
water-works appear, and how trifling the supply they furnish 
to this mighty city of more than 2,000,000, when contrasted 
with the immense flood of pure water poured into old Rome 
by her gigantic aqueducts! And how discreditable the dif- 
ference between the two capitals, when we reflect on the far 
“Superior resources which modern science has placed at her 
command, and on the well-known fact that through the happy 
constitution of the strata on which London stands, she has at 
her command—requiring as it were but the smiting of the 
rock to make them gush ‘forth—boundless supplies of the 
purest possible water.” 





The Lower House of Bavaria have voted 24,000 florins 
(2,0007.) as an instalment towards the purchase and transport | 
of the Numismatic collection of the brothers Longo of Mes- | 
sina. It contains some of those unsurpassed gold medals | 
(basso-relieyos) of Agrigentum and Syracuse—patterns of the | 
finest art-taste ever exhibited by man.— The Builder. 

A Government Bill has been printed to amend the Act 7 & 
8 Vict. c. 73,—and give effect to the copyright treaty recently 
concluded. between her Majesty and the King of Prussia. The 
rate of duty is set forth in the schedule annexed to the Act. 
Books originally produced in the United Kingdom and repub- 
lished in the country of export, are to be charged 2/7. 10s. the 
cwt.—afid works not originally produced in the United King- 
dom 15s. the ewt. Prints and drawings (plain or coloured), 
4d. each,—and bound or sewn 1}d. the dozen. 

From Paris, we learn that the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres has, by an all but unanimous vote, elected the 
Marquis de la Grange to the chair in its body vacated by the 
death of M. Eyriés:-—and in the same paragraph we may 
state that the French Government has bestowed on three 
members of the Institute, MM. Flourens, Poinsot, and Trop- 
long, the highest social distinction in the power of govern- 
ments to bestow—by elevating them to the dignity of Peers of 
France. 

Mar. Brooxe: Bornzeo.—We rejoice to be informed by 
the Singapore Free Press of June 2, that the Philegethon 
steamer had returned to that port, bringing the gratifying in- 
telligence that the Rajah of Sarawak, our illustrious country- 
man Mr. Brooke, was safe and well in his capital on the 26th 
of May. .He had embarked in the vessel and visited the 
rivers, coasts, and settlements rendered historical by Capt. 
Keppel’s most interesting work ; and found all the Malay and 
Dyak chiefs and tribes adhering to their friendly relations. 
He, of course, did not invade the city of Borneo Proper, 
where the imbecile Sultan and his party had overturned the 
system of Muda Hassim, and destroyed him and his leading 
adherents. We trust, however, that our Government will see 
the necessity of bringing these savage pirates to reason, and 
not suffer such a plague-spot to continue in these important 
seas or the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Brooke, we learn, 
visited six rivers of some magnitude, penetrating for sixty 
miles into the interior—a demonstration of power to punish 
which will have the most beneficial effect along the whole 
coast. At many of the places they visited, the chiefs in their 
large war-boats appeared to pay their respects to Mr. Brooke. 
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REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From July 25 to Aug. 1. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in THe Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 





LIS? OF Taw 
-* > ~ e 


Anthon’s Homer, edited by Dr. Major, 12mo. 6s. roan.—dius- 
chylus’ Tragedies, English Prose, from text of Bloomfield, 
3rd edit. S8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Brown’s (Dr. Thomas) Lectures on Ethics, with Preface by Dr. 
Chalmers, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Barnes’s (A.) Notes on the 
New Testament, Vol. VIfI., Thessalonians, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
(Glasgow.)—Barnes’s Questions on the Acts, 12mo. 9d. swd. 
—Barnes’s (A.) Notes on the Ephesians, &c. sq. f.cap. 2s. 
swd, 2s, 6d, cl.—Baynes’s Knitted Lace Collar Receipt Book, 
sq. 6d.swd.—Bramwell’s (Rev. Wm.) Life, by T. Harris,12mo. 
3s. cl.—Bogue’s European Library, Vol. X. ‘‘ Galt’s Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey,’’ post 8yo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary, Vol. X. ‘*Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War,” post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Bentley’s Modern Literature, Vol. I. ‘‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’’ Vol. I, 8vo. 8s. 6d. el. 

Cocks’s (C., B.L.) Bordeaux ; its Wines and the Claret Country, 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d. el. 

D’Aubigné’s (J. H. Merle) Discourses and Essays, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Blair, 12mo. Js. 6d, swd. 2s. cl. or royal 
12mo. 3s. cl. 

Father <i a by Author of ‘* Mount Sorel,’’ Vol. II. post 
8vo. 7s. cl. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors, with Recommendation by James 
Montgomery, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Handel’s Messiah, in Vocal Score, with Organ Accompaniment, 
by J. A. Novello, in parts, monthly, 6d. each.—Hochelagas, 
or England in the New World, edited by E. Warburton, esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 24s. cl. 

Jackson’s Companion to Work Table, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

Lee’s (Dr. F. B.) Truth Seeker in Literature, Philosophy, and 
Religion, 2 vols. 7s.—Long’s (Lady C.) Midsummer Souvenir: 
Thoughts Original and Selected, 32mo. 3s. 6d. silk.—Life of 
Dost Mohammed Khan, by Mohan Lal, esq. with Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl. 

Mearn’s (Rev. P.) Jewish Passover and Christian Eucharist; 
their Nature, Design, and Elements, 6d. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XI. ‘‘ Birds of Western Africa,’’ feap. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Noble’s (Rev. S.) Important Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Noble’s (D.) The Brain and 
its Physiology, post 8yo. 6s. cl. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosis (Eton edition), new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.— 
Osburn’s (Wm.) Hidden Works of Darkness, or the Doings 
of the Jusuits, 18mo. is. 6d. cl.—Outram’s (Lieut.-col.) Con- 
quest of Scinde, Part 2, Svo. 8s. el. 

Parlour Novelist (The), Vol. VII. ‘‘Tales of the O'Hara 
Family,’’ Part 2, feap. 2s. swd. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Riyer’s (Thos.) Rose Amateur’s Guide, 4th edit. feap. 6s. cl.— 
Roland’s (Geo.) Introductory Course of Fencing, 2nd edit. 
roy. 8vo. 33. 6d. cl. 

Sailor’s Hope (The) for Himself and the Nation, by a Naval 
Officer, feap. 5s. cl.—Seriptural Guide to the Duties of Every- 
day Life, by a Lady, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Strickland’s (Miss) 
a of England, Vol. IX. ‘‘ Mary of Modena,’ post 8vo. 
10s, 6d. cl. 

Transactions of the British Archealogical Association at its 
Second Annual Congress, held at Winchester, Aug. 1845, Svo. 
30s. cl.—Tudor Sisters (The) ; a Story of National Sacrilege, 
3 vols. post Svo. 11, 11s, 6d. bds. 

Valpy’s Virgil, improved by the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. roan, or, with Notes, 7s. 6d. roan. 

Williams’s (M.) Elementary Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, 
roy. Svo. 14s. cl. 

—_o—. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
A Journal of the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, published in 
1800, by De Bos. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


T. B.—The panic compelled the withdrawal of a pian whose success, but 
for "| unfortunate moment of its announcement, would have been 
assured, 

V. V.’s poems are not perfect enough for our columns ; we have therefore 
complied with his request. 

T. C. (Uttoxeter).—Nothing is worth notice that appears in so disreputa- 
ble a paper. 

T. U.—Weare really at a loss how to help our correpondent. We know 
neither of the works he names, and we do not know a really good book 
on English composition. The truth is, it cannot be taught by rules, 
but by reading, natural taste, and hard practice. 

W. H.—The poem has one defect : the metre is bad. But for this it should 
have a place, for the thoughts are good, We should like to see the 
translation he names, It shall be taken care of. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
On Wednesday, July 1, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE. Volume 2, Part I. 
With numerous Illustrations, Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. ‘ 

1. The Painter and Crities—2. The Jesuits—3. William Heming, the 
Deal Boatman—4, A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and Light 
Writers—6. Poetry—7. Publishers and Mr. Cross versus Authors and 
Wild Beasts—8, Giles Nosebody’s Adventure with a Ghost—Q. Die 
Ideale—10. Castés and Coteries, Tribulations of a Teacher of Lan- 
guages—11. Sonnet—12. Sketches of British Landladies—13. Compa- 
rative bar of the Rise and Progress of Liberty in England and France 
(concluded), 

Published by Barker and White, 33, Fleet-street, and to be had by 
order of all Booksellers. : 

The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE UNION MAGAZINE ”’ respectfully in- 
form their friends and the public that now and for the future, in addition 
to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be issued, each containing a 
full illustration by an eminent Artist and twenty pages of letterpress in a 
neat wrapper at the small ee! » The work will continue 
to retain that strictly original character which has gained for it so high a 
position in literary world. The first Part appeared as usual on the 
Ast of July, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
each succeeding Saturday during the month. The first Volume, price 
6s. 6d. containing 646 pages and numerous engravings by Phiz and other 
——- artists, is now ready, and may be had (by order) of all Book- 
sellers. 








IAMOND DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 

—Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the 
keenest edge to the bluntest razor or knife, is now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Golconda, the Brazils, and the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale depét, 1, Angel-court, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. and 
10s. 6d. each: and at the various agents throughout the world.—‘‘ The 
peculiarity of this dust is, that it is the hardest of all mineral sands, as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of all mineral substances. A diamond 
isonly cut by a diamond, but it is sometimes split, in order to perfect its 
geometrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, small flakes or 
points are taken off. These flakes are used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass and precious stones, or in engraving 
on hard substances, That which makes the price of cameos so great is 
not merely the ‘labour of the manufacturer, but the quantit of diamond 
dust that is used in getting up the surface and points of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has been very little used 
until recently, Emery has been the chief substance used for polishing. 
but emery isnot hard enough to do more than polish when applied even with 
severe friction. It will not, like diamond dust, give an edge and sharpen. 
Besides, emery is affected by various causes—climate, &c. It loses its power 
even to polish under some circumstances. Not so with diamond dust. 
Though it affects other minerals it cannot be affected by any other. Over 
steel it has a peculiar power, p ing not only a kneen edge to a most 
perfect razor, but a uniformity in the keenness that establishes it as supe- 
rior to all known substances for sharpening purposes, There are many 
things that will sharpen a knife or a razor for awhile, eventually rounding 
the edge, but diamond dust alone prevents the edge from rounding, and 
re-sets the edge.’’— Times, 

Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors 
set or ground, the use of the hone being rendered perfectly unnecessary. 
Shippers and country agents supplied on liberal terms. Either of the 
Boxes will be transmitted free to any part of the country. Wholesale 
Depot, 1, Angel-court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand, London. 


STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 
these wonderful Pills. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.’? Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills, “* GEorGE Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint, 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘* ALDBOROUGH.” 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s,, and 33s. each box. There is a con- 








siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
— for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
each box, 








OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 
PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 


splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
art can produce ; they consist of— 


A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 


compositions, which 


Patent Unchan e Blue Fluid, remaining’a deep blue colour, Two 
sorts are prepared, a light and a dark blue. 


A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 
mes Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, im glass 

es. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly back, and being 

sect against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
uds. 

Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford. 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s. each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
=_— _— of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 

ounded, 

N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of. the above articles, are constantly 
being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be 
found to have some new name only. 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c, Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
purposes. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water. 
It flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using from without any 
stand, by the inventor, Henry Stephens, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d, each. 





GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-ratz HAvANNAH 
Cicar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in H h, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first sities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c. ; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 


Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash :— 









8. dy s. d. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 18 0| British Havannahs.... 12s, to 16 0 
Ditto, superior........-.+++ + 22.0] Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0} Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Principes .......+ oO) Kimge isis cacacveverccce 35 0 
Regalias Queen’S wereceecsees cares + 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots The “ Far-famed’’? Old Cu. 
TYMDUCOB 66 cc. cc cccccccvece DOM ss bre vcdcscecscvccee 120 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders, 


O ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS.—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News, Terms, Single Number, 13d.; per Quarter, 1s. 6d,; per 
Annum, 5s,; payable in advance. The large circulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to the local sale, and advertisements being free 
from duty, renders it a very advan us medium for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds for the Channel Islands undertaken. Post-office 
orders payable to Chapman and Co. Sun Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be made. 
This paper may be sent through the Post to any part of the United 
Kingdom free of charge. 








ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
(Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, 
and universally preferred.) 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 
Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s. Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size 21s. per hottle. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion. Price 4s, 6d,-and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CavutTion.—Spurious compounds are frequently offered for sale under 
the same names (some under the implied sanction of Royalty), the labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the original articles are copied, aud either a 
fictitious name, or the word ‘‘GeNuIng,’’ is used in the place of 
‘“ROWLAND’S.” _ It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the word ‘‘ ROWLAND’S’? is on the wrapper of each article. For the 
protection of the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved 
on the Government stamp, thus—A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO, 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 
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Businesses for Sale. 


TOCK for a CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Five 
Hundred Volumes of niodern Novels-and Romance, to be DIS- 
POSED OF for only 252; including-the works of..Sir-Walter. Scott, 
Dickens, Marryatt, James, Ainsworth, Cooper, &c. and some very re- 
cently published, well adaptedfor any person commencing-a Circulating 
ig . Also, 120 Volumes of modern Voyages, Travels, Memoirs, &c. 
or only T0l:" . morte & easigucuedeacmneupestienigummasediens 
The Books may be viewed, and a list obtained, at J. Garmeson’s 
Magazine Warehouse, 9, Temple-street, bottom of Bouveric-strect, 
Fleet-street. 


_) | tak phinic. 4} bf 


, How Publications. - 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARGHITECT; ENGINBER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 


LL-SAINTS’ CHURCH, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 
C —Thé BUILDER, No--182, for-August t;price-Sd., contains: 
Byil. Results of. the Present System of Estimating—The Wellington 
Statae—Proctedings of ‘the Archeological Institute at Yerk+Engraving 
of All Saints’ Churech,.St..John’s Wood—Riga-and Dutch Wainscot, for 
Building Purposes—; ‘of-Kitchens: ans 
of the Eastern Counties Railway—Legalization of Art-Uni lie’s 
tent for Ventilation: Referees’ ‘Award— Rochester Cathedral—British 
Antiquitiés in Lincolnshité—Notes in the Provinces—The New Window. - 





O STATIONERS and Others.—To be DISPOSED 

OF, the TRADE of a STATIONER and BOOKSELLER; ~— 

ther with a Public Library of 800 vols. of modetn works, delightfully 

situate in a first-rate neighbourhood, about four miles from town. 

The trade has been established 10 years by the present occupier; the 

profits are certain, and with a moderate outlay can be considerably in- 
creased, About 450/. required. 

Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, City. 


O FANCY STATIONERS and Others. — To be 

DISPOSED OF, to ari immediate purchaser at a great sacrifiee, in 
consequence of the occupier being compelled to ime omy the trade, a 
well-established BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY FRADE, agree- 
ably situate in a very improving weighbourhood north-west of-the City: 
The houe and premises are in excellent repair, and a lease may be taken 
or not, at a moderate rent. * “ ! 

Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8 Pancras-lane, City. 











' Miscellaneous. 


EARD’S COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPE or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE.—The recent improvements 
intré y the patentee have elicited the following) amongst @ variety 
of other'téstimonials: from the public journals :—‘‘ Mr. Beard’s new pro- 
cess of colouring ,is extremely beautiful.””—Critice.” “‘No art’ could 
achieve aby work of such force combined with such exquisite delicacy.” 
— Atlas. “These improvéments indicate astonishing progress “in 
bringing to perfeetion the interesting process of photography.—Times. 
Taken daily, from, 9 till 6, at 85, King-William-street, City 

plication ‘for licenses should be made) ; 34, Patliament-street, Westmin- 
ster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, ‘ Regent-street. : 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LI- 


BRARY, and DINING-ROOM, in ITALIAN ALABASTER, | 


MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR; consisting of a 
t variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Tables, 

Froke-wsig ts, &c.., imported. and manufactured by J. TENNANT, late 

MAWE, 149, Strand. 

can bé supplied with Elémentary Colléetions to illustrate these int 


(where ap- | 


Students in Geology, Mineralogy,’ ot Conchology,: 





} 
} 


| 


in St. James’sChurch, Piecadilly—Notices of Contracts, Competitions, 
Timber Sales, &ev o> 54 . 

* A-well conducted journal.’’—Literary Gazette. . ‘ 2 

HR sree ty. conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 

‘This is most yaluable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and’ of architecture, and embracing the wide. range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present.‘ So great, 
indeed; is the-variety of*topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it'is calenlated-to ‘find its way among great numbers of the intelli. 
gentof all classes, who,: even if not directly connected with any .of the 
avocations with whiehothis al is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has‘such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies.of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 


$ . nds: 
the more per leetual ee een gabtelet ioe Press Directory. , 
** Ably conducted? Fait Farley's rr r : b 33 4h i 
‘* A journal of deserved ane he rorya ulto Te Srchibete: engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * * _T his periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense yalue as bd as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architectafé, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’—Despatch. 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
yi Just published. 

OGHLAN’S. HAND BOOK for FPALY, 

NORTHERN, CENTRAL, and SOUTHERN; inelading every 
Information explanatory of the Routes, Modes of Travelling, Money, 
Passports, Expenses at Hotels, &c. for.an entire ‘Tour, From recent 
personal visits. _ In’oneé vol, post 8¥o; [td 10s, cloth lettered:: 

COGHLAN’S: EUROPEAN. TOURIST ‘through. Belgium, 
Holland; the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and. France; including 
a description of Paris, the Channeb Islands, &c. With a Map of the 
rete: sa Railways} and a Panorama of the Khine.-* Post 8vo. price 20s, 


nad. ‘ t § 
**Mr. Coghlan’s Hand Boek has one advan 
is more condensed, but not less accurate, and 
an unnecessary burden.’’—Critic. --’ 
‘“A great deal of information is put into, the compass of one pocket 
solume, and the book cannot, be otherwise than useful to Travellers.’’— 


over Murray’s, that it 
eves the Traveller from 





branches of Science; at.2, 5,10, to 20 guineaseach ; together with an ex- 
tensive’assortment of Shejls, Minerals, and Fossils ; Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, Maps, Books, &c, : 

Private Instruction is given in Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the 
study of Geology, by J. PENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. , 





NERVOUS OR MENTAL AFFLICTION, 


CLERGYMAN : (late of Cambridge University), 
having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF of 
a nervous.or mental Complaint of fourteen 
years 
men, clergymen, and all other grades, all of whom. he has cured who fol- 
lowed his advice, except twenty, offers from benevolence rather than gain 
to cure others,. Low spirits, mental debility, exhaustion, delusions, de- 
termination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failuré of me- 
mory, incapacity for study, ‘business, &c¢. tl , irresolution, 
wretehedness, indecision, melancholy, thoughts, of self-destruction, and 
insanity itself are curable by 
to all parts. Most recover in six weeks. 
Apply to, or address post paid, Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 1s, 
Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from 11 to 3. 





ears’ duration, aid in‘ twelve’ 
ying had about 14,000 patients, noblemen and noblesses, medical-.| 





For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and testi- | 
monials, will be cheerfully sent to every address and franked home, if one | 


stamp is inclosed. 


ACHTING, DRIVING,-‘and ANGLING.—The 

NEW DREADNOUGHT COATS and CAPES, made by J.C. 
CORDING, will be found by Sailors and Sportsmen to be the best arti- 
cles ever made up for their use. They will resist the heaviest: rain and 
the fiercest tropieal heat for any time, and their durability is equal to 
their waterproof qualities, Trousers, leggings, sou’-westers, caps, and 
gloves, of the same proofing. Officers and others going to the colonies 
will. find these articles invaluable. Gentlemen who rive should use 
CORDING’S new waterproof driving aprons and coats, the most, service- 
able and complete things of the kind, and approved ‘hy all who have tried 
them. Ladies’ light riding capes, with hoods and sleeves.: CORDING’S 
improved sheet India rubber boots are superior to’ anything hitherto 
made for the comfort of anglers and snipe shooters, 
pliable, and never crack; impervious to water for any length of. time, 
and require no dressing to keep them in condition. Patterns and prices 
sent on application. Any description of article made to order. 
London: J, C, CORDING, 231, Strand, five doors west of Temple-bar. 





They are light, | 





COGHLAN’S POCKET PICTURE.of/ LONDON : a new 
edition, carefutly revised'and corrected ; with Map casrected to the pre- 
sent timé. 32m0: price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered... °» - 

*. ‘London ; Hi. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le+Grand, 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


(300 , pocket volume), price. 1s,; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT 10 EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 


_ With Diet Tables f all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELIy D., M.R.C.S., LiA.C., &e. 

ConTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, 2 good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind. .Byan observance of the 
instructions herein edatained) the feeble, the ously delicate, even to 
the niost shattered constitution, may sae the t‘amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period oflife allotted to man. 

To be had of Sherwdod, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 6%, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 


this important discovery, which can be sent | place, Regent-street. 





HE UNITED GARDENER’S AND LAND 
S'TEWARD’S JOURNAL; which is especially adapted to the 
use of Amateur Gardeners, also for Florists, Farmers, and others who 
take an interest in rural affairs; contains, this. week :—Original Commu- 
nications on various subjettsfrom practical men of talent and experience ; 
Reports’ and Notices -of) Horticultaral. Exhibitions'and- Proceedings ; 
Calendars of Oprratidyis, &c. &e,, The Prices, and the 
whole news of week earefully condensed, without political bias, ren- 
dering any other Weekly rlewspaper-unnecessary.. The ye devoted to 
the Relief of Aged‘and Indigent Gardeners and’ Land Stewards, their 
Widows, and Orphans. 
Published every Saturday Morning, by Mr. Hutton, at the Office, 16, 
anneal eat Strand); and may be had of ‘all Booksellers, News- 
vendors, &c. ' 
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Lonpon: —Printed by Henry Moree Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish “of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Joun Crockvorn, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
fhe Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, cn 
Saturday, the Its day of August, 1946. 
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